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This  study  analyzed  the  professional  values  of  Brazilian  journalists  and  their 

perceptions  of  foreign  influences  in  their  work.  A  sample  of  402  journalists  working  for 

1 2  leading  news  organizations  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  participated  in  this  study  through  a 

self-administered  survey  conducted  in  May  of  1998.  The  questionnaire  included 

questions  on  job  satisfaction,  media  roles,  and  ethics.  It  partially  replicated  similar 

surveys  conducted  in  the  United  States  and  in  France.  The  study  was  complemented  by 

personal  interviews  with  editors  and  reporters.  Professional  values  held  by  Brazilian 

journalists  were  compared  to  professional  values  of  American  and  French  journalists. 

Brazilians  perceived  themselves  as  highly  influenced  by  the  American  journalistic  style. 

vii 


They  were  less  satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  Americans  and  French  journalists  and  were 
more  willing  to  accept  questionable  journalistic  practices. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Mass  communication  research  has  emphasized  the  need  to  study  the  forces  that 
shape  media  content  in  a  field  traditionally  dominated  by  audience  and  effects  studies 
(Shoemaker  &  Reese,  1996).  The  analysis  of  the  forces  that  shape  media  content  at 
different  levels,  such  as  journalists  and  their  social  environment,  seems  crucial  to  the 
understanding  of  how  news  is  produced  and  reported  to  the  audience. 

Journalists'  attitudes  and  professional  orientation,  corporate  policies,  ownership 
patterns,  the  economic  environment,  and  social  and  cultural  influences  are  among  the  most 
important  factors  inside  and  outside  news  organizations  that  influence  media  content.  The 
study  of  these  aspects  helps  research  to  address  the  nature  of  media  content  and  to 
promote  theory  building  in  a  field  that  traditionally  has  borrowed  theories  from  other 
disciplines  (Shoemaker  &  Reese,  1996). 

One  area  of  the  study  of  influences  on  media  content,  especially  the  analysis  of 
journalists'  attitudes  and  orientation,  has  been  known  as  media  sociology,  a  specialty 
inspired  by  occupational  sociology.  This  body  of  empirical  research  has  focused  mainly 
on  journalists  in  developed  countries  and  not  as  much  countries. 

The  study  of  journalists  in  developing  countries  involves  the  replication  of 
hypotheses  about  influences  on  media  content  in  different  cultural  settings.  According  to 


McLeod  and  Blumler  (1987),  the  replication  of  hypotheses  forces  researchers  to 
reconceptualize  theories  and  transcend  what  they  called  "naive  universalism"(p.  279).  For 
example,  journalists'  professional  orientation  and  ethics  should  differ  in  varying 
conditions  and  produce  different  influences  on  media  content.  The  same  applies  to  other 
levels  of  analysis  that  include  corporate  policies,  ownership  patterns,  the  economic 
environment,  and  social  and  cultural  aspects. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  professional  values  and  ethics  of  a 
sample  of  Brazilian  journalists  and  to  compare  them  with  American  and  French 
journalists.  French  and  American  styles  of  journalism  have  had  major  influences  on 
Brazilian  newspapers  at  different  points  in  time. 

The  Brazilian  Context 

Brazil  is  the  fifth  largest  country  in  the  world  after  Russia,  Canada,  China,  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  only  Portuguese-speaking  nation  in  Latin  America,  with  a 
population  of  about  165  million  people,  according  to  the  Brazilian  Institute  of  Geography 
and  Statistics,  IBGE  (http://www.ibge.gov.br,  September  1999).  Almost  80%  of  the 
population  lives  in  urban  areas  near  the  coast.  Sao  Paulo,  the  country's  main  financial  and 
business  center  as  well  as  the  media's  main  hub,  is  the  world's  third-largest  megalopolis 
with  a  population  of  16.6  million,  according  to  the  Sao  Paulo  Metropolitan  Company  of 
Planning,  Emplasa  (http://www.emplasa.sp.gov.br,  September  1999). 

Brazil's  diverse  ethnic  makeups  include  descendants  from  Portugese  settlers, 
Africans,  and  native  Brazilians  who  have  intermarried  over  the  years.  They  were  later 
joined  by  other  Europeans,  Asians,  and  Middle  Eastern  immigrants.  Social  and  economic 


disparities  prevail  in  Brazil.  Income  is  highly  stratified  by  class  and  region,  and  social 
mobility  is  low.  The  average  income  for  the  richest  10%  of  the  Brazilian  population  is 
about  30  times  more  than  the  average  for  the  country's  poorest  40%.  Unemployment  is 
high.  Illiteracy  is  a  problem  and,  like  the  distribution  of  wealth,  stratified  by  class  and 
region.  Almost  29%  of  the  population  is  illiterate  in  the  impoverished  northeast,  while  in 
the  wealthier  southeast  the  rate  drops  to  8.7%  (http://www.ibge.gov.br,  September  1999). 

The  country  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  developed  press  systems  in  all  Latin 
America.  There  are  about  300  newspapers  in  Brazil.  Only  four  dailies,  however,  have  the 
circulation  and  national  clout  to  significantly  influence  national  opinion  and  politics.  They 
are  O  Estado  de  S.  Paulo,  Folha  de  S.  Paulo,  Jornal  do  Brasil,  and  OGlobo,  the  last  two 
located  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  country's  elite  and  the  middle  class  read  these  newspapers, 
while  most  of  the  population  gets  its  news  from  television  and  radio.  In  addition,  a  few 
weekly  news  magazines  such  as  Veja  and  especially  the  influential  television  network 
Globo  play  a  significant  role  in  national  politics. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  Brazilian  media  have  enjoyed  thorough  press  freedom 
because  of  the  country's  democratization.  This  new  political  situation  has  benefitted 
both  the  newspaper  industry  and  the  journalists.  Such  an  environment  presented  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  examine  journalists  as  a  professional  group  in  a  fresh  democratic 
society.  Democratization  and  press  freedom  have  initiated  a  national  debate  about  the 
journalists'  role  in  Brazilian  society  after  22  years  of  military  dictatorship  (1964-1986). 
This  debate  has  been  systematically  covered  by  websites  dedicated  to  media  criticism 
such  as  Observatoho  da  Imprensa  (http://www2.uol.com.br/observatorio)  and  Instituto 


Gutenberg  (http://www.igutenberg.com.br),  as  well  as  by  other  websites  linked  to 
journalists'  associations  such  as  the  National  Federation  of  Journalists,  Fenaj 
(http.www.fenaj.org.br),  by  Imprensa,  a  media  review  published  monthly,  and  by 
ombudsman  columns  at  daily  newspapers  such  as  Folha  de  S.  Paulo. 

The  controversy  about  the  journalists'  role  escalated  after  a  series  of  political 
events  that  began  with  a  popular  national  campaign  for  direct  elections  in  1 984  that  was 
embraced  by  the  media.  It  continued  with  the  media  accusations  of  corruption  and 
clientelism~the  distribution  of  state  resources  in  exchange  for  political  favors— against 
President  Jose  Sarney,  who  ended  his  term  in  1989,  and  had  its  apex  after  the  media 
played  a  powerful  part  in  the  impeachment  of  former  President  Collor  de  Mello  for  his 
participation  in  a  corruption  ring  in  1992  (Amaral  &  Guimaraes,  1994). 

The  Collor  scandal  gave  the  media  an  opportunity  to  try  their  own  agenda.  First, 
professionals  and  their  news  organizations'  managers  joined  forces  to  send  the  state  a 
message  that  the  media  were  ready  to  act  as  a  real  watchdog  of  government.  Second,  the 
belligerent  coverage  carried  on  by  the  print  media  was  a  successful  marketing  strategy 
boosting  circulation  and  advertising  sales.  Finally,  the  media  reaffirmed  the  return  of  press 
freedom  by  confronting  the  state  in  a  democratic  environment  free  from  government 
censorship,  confiscation,  harassment  or  prosecution. 

Apparently,  news  organizations  became  intoxicated  by  the  new  democratic 
environment.  According  to  some  Brazilian  researchers,  the  media  turned  into  a  new 
political  force  in  the  country  and  adopted  an  adversarial  role  by  denouncing  everything 
and  everybody  to  a  point  where  they  may  have  caused  Brazilians  to  lose  faith  in  most 


institutions  in  the  country  (Amaral  &  Guimaraes,  1994;  Marques  de  Melo.  1995).  Signs 

of  media  dissatisfaction  were  everywhere. 

Major  flaws  in  the  profession  were  noted  by  journalists  from  Folha  de  S.  Paulo,  a 

major  daily  newspaper  that  conducts  public  discussions  about  its  norms  through  the 

ombudsman's  column  and  seminars: 

Today's  journalism  is  based  on  investigations  sometimes  inaccurate  about 
wrongdoings  in  the  public  administration.  Stories  are  told  in  authoritative, 
sometimes  bombastic  form.  The  impeachment . . .  revitalized  the  political- 
institutional  function  of  journalism  and  revealed  flaws  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
media's  influence.  As  the  critical  perception  of  the  media  toward  the  institutional 
and  public  powers  has  grown,  so  has  grown  the  criticism  toward  the  media.  The 
hostility  toward  the  media  consists  of  three  charges:  the  media  is  superficial, 
aggressive  and  pessimistic.  (Rosa  &  Fajardo,  1997,  www.uol.com.br/ 
fsp/brasil/fc  1 70805  .htm) 

A  national  poll  conducted  by  the  Institute  Vox  Populi  in  November  of  1 997  with 
790  people  around  the  country  reported  that  65%  of  the  respondents  thought  the  main 
role  of  the  media  was  to  report  the  facts  objectively,  avoiding  bias.  Subjects  pointed  out 
four  main  problems  within  the  media:  57%  said  the  media  made  accusations  without 
evidence;  41%  said  the  media  violated  people's  privacy;  36%  said  the  media  neglected 
important  information  in  the  stories;  and  35%  accused  the  media  of  favoring  issues 
according  to  the  news  organizations'  own  interests. 

Also,  the  respondents  ranked  their  degree  of  distrust  regarding  professional 
categories.  Forty  percent  said  they  distrusted  journalists,  along  with  judges,  and  42% 
said  they  distrusted  media  owners.  The  degree  of  suspicion  toward  journalists  and  media 
owners  was  superseded  by  the  respondents'  distrust  of  Congress  representatives  (92%), 
state  secretaries  (88%),  and  business  owners  (51%)  (Antunes,  1997). 


The  media's  mood  has  alternated  between  short  periods  of  optimism  and  long 

periods  of  skepticism  since  the  consolidation  of  the  democratic  transition  conducted  by 

President  Fernando  Henrique  Cardoso,  elected  in  1994  and  reelected  in  1998.  Cardoso,  a 

distinguished  sociologist  who  embraced  professional  politics,  said  in  1997  that  Brazilian 

newspapers  were  prisoners  of  their  own  headlines.  Asked  in  an  interview  to  evaluate  the 

press  performance  under  democracy,  he  answered, 

The  press  is  searching  for  tragedies.  The  headlines  need  to  shock  readers.  Instead 
of  showing  the  normalization  process,  they  focus  on  possible  deviations. 
Newspapers'  opinions  change  frequently.  Therefore,  they  misguide  the  reader. 
When  I  read  about  an  issue  in  a  paper,  I  check  the  competition  for  confirmation.  It 
is  like  watching  fireworks  all  the  time.  This  permanent  flickering  of  half  truths, 
that  is,  of  subjective  perceptions  of  reporters,  editors  and  sources,  may  help  to 
sell  newspapers.  Everybody  plants  fake  stories.  When  I  read  the  newspaper.  I 
know  who  planted  what.  The  planters  of  fake  information  end  up  believing  each 
other. . . .  Does  that  inform  the  public?  (Folha  de  S.  Paulo,  1 997,  http://www. 
uol.com.br/fsp/mais/fs090304.htm) 

For  having  a  journalism  that  operates  under  such  an  ambiguous  framework, 
somewhat  compatible  with  the  country's  ambivalent  democracy,  Brazil  makes  an 
extraordinary  case  study  in  the  context  of  cross-cultural  and  comparative  studies  of 
journalists. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  central  goal  of  this  study  was  to  identify  how  Brazilian  journalists  working 
for  major  news  organizations  in  Sao  Paulo  perceived  their  value  systems.  Did  they 
perceive  it  as  a  product  of  a  global  culture  of  journalistic  practices  that  combines 
European  and  American  influences  or  more  as  a  product  of  a  nationally  based  cultural, 


economic  and  political  environment  or  as  a  mix  of  both  of  those  internal  and  external 
forces? 

Brazilian  journalists'  value  system  appears  to  be  formed  by  three  distinct  but 
related  sources:  the  newsroom  routines  and  organizational  constraints  shared  by  these 
professionals;  the  foreign  influences  on  local  journalistic  patterns,  which  include  import  of 
technology  and  models  of  journalism;  and  specific  historical  conditions  and  contextual 
variables  such  as  the  route  taken  by  democratic  consolidation.  In  Brazil,  journalists 
traditionally  have  shaped  their  professional  orientation  according  to  values  inherited  from 
both  their  indigenous  culture  and  from  European  and  American  influences  (Lins  da  Silva, 
1991). 

Latin  American  newspaper  editors  have  had  access  to  European  and  American 
journalistic  standards  at  different  points  in  the  evolution  of  newspaper  development  in 
the  region.  This  access  has  been  facilitated  by  the  nation's  linkages  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  to  varying  degrees  (Pierce  &  Kent,  1985). 

In  recent  years,  Brazilian  journalists  appeared  to  be  more  integrated  into  a  global 
culture  of  journalistic  practices,  following  growing  globalization  trends  encouraged  by  the 
American  press  model.  Therefore,  intertwining  with  Brazilian  values,  foreign  journalistic 
practices,  especially  the  American  model,  appear  to  have  had  a  pervasive  influence  in 
Brazilian  newsrooms  and,  ultimately,  have  affected  news  selection  and  decision-making 
processes. 

However,  research  on  journalists  suggests  that,  at  this  point,  there  is  little  ground 
to  predict  a  global  culture  of  journalistic  practices.  In  The  Global  Journalist,  Weaver 


8 
found  that  strong  national  differences  among  professionals  overrode  any  universal 
professional  norms  or  values  (Weaver,  1998,  p.  473).  He  suggested  that  the  amount  of 
disagreement  among  journalists  around  the  world  could  be  attributed  to  cultural  norms  and 
societal  influences  such  as  political  system  differences  (Weaver,  1998,  pp.  478-479). 

Brazilians,  for  example,  apparently  perceive  the  American  journalistic  style  as  a 
reference  role,  while  they  put  in  practice  a  journalism  bounded  by  national  cultural  norms 
and  societal  influences.  This  assumption  is  in  line  with  McMane's  observations  about 
how  French  journalism  seemed  to  be  a  French  interpretation  of  the  American  model,  while 
keeping  its  fascination  for  the  commentary  and  the  partisan  interpretation  (McMane. 
1989,  p.  147).  Although  this  study  did  not  develop  instruments  to  measure  this,  it 
certainly  opened  a  path  for  further  investigation. 

Rationale  for  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  how 
journalists  in  a  developing  country  like  Brazil  perceive  their  professional  values  and 
ethics.  Journalists'  perceptions  of  their  role  in  Brazilian  society  can  shed  light  on  the 
process  of  value  system  formation  and  development  of  such  a  professional  group.  Many 
studies  have  revealed  how  journalists  behave  in  well-established  Western  democracies,  but 
there  has  not  been  as  much  research  on  how  journalists  behave  in  other  countries  that  are 
still  in  search  of  their  own  definition  of  democracy. 

Brazilians  cope  with  a  great  number  of  social  and  economic  disparities.  The 
country  fits  the  description  of  Latin  America  as  a  region  located  "halfway  between 
accelerated  underdevelopment  and  compulsive  modernization"  (Barbero,  1988,  p.  450). 


Reinforcing  Barbero's  view  is  the  existence  of  a  contemporary,  sophisticated  print  media 
read  by  the  country's  elite  and  ignored  by  the  country's  millions  of  illiterate  citizens. 
Thus,  one  expects  to  find  in  Brazil  signs  of  a  modern  press  operating  in  an 
underdeveloped  environment.  It  is  in  this  scenario,  amid  so  many  social  contrasts,  that 
Brazilian  journalists  practice  their  craft.  It  may  be  that  these  journalists  have  their  value 
system  defined  mostly  by  the  local  social-political  environment.  However,  it  is  possible 
that  "journalists  approach  their  jobs  under  the  influence  of  highly  similar  self-images, 
news  values  and  legitimating  creeds"  (McLeod  &  Blumler,  1987,  p.  278).  This 
phenomenon  appears  to  happen  among  journalists  in  some  developed  countries  to 
varying  degrees.  It  might  also  be  the  case  of  journalists  in  a  developing  country  such  as 
Brazil. 

Evidence  produced  in  this  study  will  contribute  to  cross-cultural  research  on  the 
topic.  As  noted  by  Donsbach  (1990),  cross-cultural  research  provides  external  criteria  to 
see  both  national  peculiarities  and  cross-cultural  similarities  in  terms  of  their  social  and 
psychological  impact  on  people.  Also,  cross-cultural  research  helps  researchers  to 
generate,  test,  and  develop  theories  on  media  sociology. 

Theoretical  Approach 

The  theoretical  basis  for  this  project  comes  from  an  analysis  of  Brazilian 
journalists'  professional  values  and  ethics  from  the  perspective  of  occupational  sociology. 
As  Hirsh  (1980)  explained,  occupational  sociology  in  mass  media  focuses  on  roles  and 
careers,  the  interaction  of  organizations  and  the  individuals  working  for  them  as  well  as 
the  routines  and  newsroom  constraints  faced  by  mass  media  workers. 


10 
Occupational  sociology  in  mass  media  turned  into  a  track  termed  "media 
sociology"  and  was  launched  by  two  classic  studies  done  in  the  1950s  in  the  United 
States:  the  gatekeeping  study  by  David  White  and  the  social  control  study  by  Warren 
Breed  (Breed,  1995;  White,  1950).  The  latter  study  explored  how  journalists  learned 
implicit  newsroom  policy  and  how  implicit  policy  was  enforced  in  the  newsrooms.  Breed 
found  that  journalists  learned  policy  "by  osmosis,"  that  is,  by  socializing  and  learning  the 
ropes  like  a  neophyte  in  any  subculture.  The  subtle,  indirect  process  of  learning  policy 
was  perceived  as  part  of  a  larger  process  of  social  control  of  the  newsroom  and,  as  a 
consequence,  of  the  news-making  process.  Breed  detected  a  struggle  between  the  news 
people  and  their  bosses,  which  parallels  an  antagonism  observed  in  Brazilian  newsrooms. 
Since  these  classic  studies  of  the  1950s,  American  research  has  focused  mainly  on 
a  micro-level  sphere  by  describing  how  news  is  constructed  by  individuals  within  a  social 
and  occupational  setting.  Conversely,  European  research  has  focused  on  ideological  and 
institutional  analysis  by  tackling  questions  involving  the  power  exerted  by  various  social 
institutions  and  structures  and  the  entire  society  itself. 

American  research  has  been  associated  with  a  liberal-pluralist  approach  and  is 
heavily  grounded  in  empirical  data.  European  research  has  taken  critical,  cultural,  and 
Marxist  approaches  to  studying  how  social  forces  shape  the  news.  Researchers  in  the  two 
traditions  examined  the  media  in  different  contexts  with  divergent  theoretical 
preoccupations  and  different  research  methods  that  stemmed  from  cultural  and  historical 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Western  European  societies  (Curran. 
Gurevitch,  &  Woollacott,  1982;  Reese,  Ballinger,  &  Shoemaker,  1993). 
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In  Latin  America,  scholars  have  usually  followed  European  research  trends  for 
three  major  reasons.  First,  the  region's  Iberian  and  Hispanic  cultural  heritages,  followed 
later  by  English  and  French  influences,  affected  social  science's  practices.  Second.  Latin 
America's  history  of  class  relationships,  political  movements,  poverty,  and  economic 
instability  have  strongly  influenced  the  region's  communication  scholarship  and  match  the 
conditions  of  critical,  cultural  and  Marxist  approaches.  Third,  media-government  relations 
in  Latin  America  have  taken  a  distinct  path  from  that  of  the  United  States  because  of 
cultural,  economic,  and  historic  reasons  (Chaffee,  Gomez-Palacio,  &  Rogers,  1990; 
Marques  de  Melo,1988;  Martin-Barbero,  1988). 

In  sum,  the  American  liberal-pluralist  tradition  sees  society  as  a  complex  of 
equivalent  competing  groups  and  interests.  Media  organizations  are  perceived  as 
autonomous  enterprises  in  which  journalists  enjoy  great  autonomy  free  from  the  state, 
political  parties,  and  institutional  pressures.  European  critical,  cultural,  and  Marxist 
traditions  see  society  dominated  by  an  elite.  Media  organizations  are  perceived  as  part  of 
the  ideological  arena  that  rules  society.  Journalists  have  the  illusion  of  autonomy,  but,  in 
fact,  they  internalize  the  norms  of  the  dominant  culture  and  reproduce  them  at  work 
(Gurevitch,  Bennett,  Curran,  &  Woollacott,  1982,  pp.  1-3) 

At  one  time,  the  two  competing  perspectives  seemed  irreconcilable.  More 
recently,  the  liberal-pluralist  and  the  critical,  cultural,  and  Marxist  perspectives  have 
moved  to  a  new  path  in  which  they  form  a  diverse  coalition  of  intellectual  positions  that 
can  complement  each  other.  Both  American  and  European  researchers  have  emphasized 
the  interdependency  of  their  approaches  and  managed  to  live  in  happy  contradiction 
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(Carey,  1997).  It  became  clear  that  the  study  of  the  forces  shaping  the  news  requires 
levels  of  analysis  that  are  interrelated.  Hirsh  (1980)  proposed  the  study  of  three 
interdependent  levels  that  he  called  models:  occupational,  organizational,  and  institutional. 
Hirsh' s  argument  was  that  individual  roles  and  occupational  careers  could  not  be  divorced 
from  organizational  contexts,  from  technologies  and  markets,  or  from  the  surrounding 
political  and  cultural  values  of  their  societies. 

Curran,  Gurevitch,  and  Woollacott  (1982)  suggested  four  strands  of  research: 
institutional  structures  and  role  relationships,  which  included  the  various  gatekeeper 
studies  and  news  flow;  political  economy  of  news  organizations,  which  focused  on 
ownership  and  control;  professional  ideologies  and  work  practices  rooted  in  the  sociology 
of  the  professions  and  dedicated  to  the  investigation  of  journalism  as  an  occupation  with 
certain  beliefs  and  values;  and  the  interaction  of  media  institutions  with  the  social-political 
environment,  which  examined  how  political  sources  and  the  state  interacted  with  media 
organizations  and  media  professionals.  Shoemaker  and  Reese  (1996)  established  five 
interrelated  levels  of  analysis:  the  individual  level,  the  media  routines  level,  the 
organizational  level,  the  extramedia  level,  and  the  ideological  level. 

This  study  is  intended  to  offer  a  minor  step  toward  a  conceptual  integration  in  the 
field.  The  unit  of  analysis  here  was  the  individual~the  journalist-through  a  self- 
administered  survey  of  Brazilian  journalists  working  at  major  news  organizations  in  Sao 
Paulo.  However,  results  were  analyzed  taking  into  consideration  aspects  of  other  levels  of 
analysis  such  as  the  political  economy  of  news  organizations  (ownership  and  control)  and 
the  interaction  of  media  institutions  with  the  social-political  environment  (the  state 
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interaction  with  media  organizations  and  media  professionals).  Aspects  related  to  these 
other  levels  are  described  in  Chapter  2,  which  contains  a  description  of  Brazil's  media 
development  and  the  media  relations  with  the  state  and  the  society.  They  surfaced  in 
personal  interviews  with  journalists  and  in  comments  written  by  survey  subjects  in  open- 
ended  questions  as  well. 

Therefore,  the  core  of  this  study  was  the  Brazilian  journalists'  professional 
orientation  and  ethical  values  as  determined  through  a  self-administered  survey.  However, 
because  their  orientation  and  ethical  values  may  be  best  understood  within  the  context  of 
broad  social  and  institutional  forces,  it  seemed  wise  to  link  the  occupational  level  to  the 
organizational  and  institutional  aspects  in  order  to  clarify  the  Brazilian  case.  By  doing  so. 
this  study  was  expected  to  contextualize  the  self-perceptions  offered  by  respondents. 

Such  integration  of  perspectives  helped  to  explain  similarities  and  differences 
among  Brazilian,  French,  and  American  journalists.  Furthermore,  the  attempted 
integration  of  perspectives  may  have  been  useful  to  avoid  the  very  common  ethnocentric 
bias  in  cross-cultural  studies  (Dogan  &  Pelassy,  1990;  Hofstede,  1984). 

Although  the  survey  questionnaire  applied  in  Brazil  followed  the  structure  of 
Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  The  American  Journalist  Study  (1986)  and  The  American  Journalist 
in  the  1990s  (1996)  to  allow  for  comparisons,  it  was  designed  in  Portuguese  (and  then 
translated  to  English).  Questions  were  formulated  in  a  way  that  would  make  sense  to 
Brazilians.  By  doing  so,  the  survey  hoped  to  reduce  the  chance  of  ethnocentrism  in  a 
cross-cultural  study.  The  questionnaire  design  sought  cross-cultural  equivalence,  which  is 
a  major  goal  in  international  research  in  order  to  attain  comparability.  It  attempted  to 
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achieve  conceptual  equivalence  through  research  planning  and  design  and  to  achieve 
operational  equivalence  through  pretesting. 

The  goal  within  cross-cultural  equivalence  was  to  allow  inter-cultural  and  intra- 
cultural  variations  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  make  generalizations  between  the 
groups  selected  for  comparison.  As  Donsbach  (1990)  argued,  the  comparison  of  the 
results  of  a  single-country  study  of  journalists  with  those  in  other  comparable  countries 
can  offer  "some  external  criteria  which  enable  us  to  see  either  the  national  peculiarities  or 
the  cross-cultural  similarities  of  the  journalistic  profession"  (p.  6).  The  author  hopes  this 
study  has  contributed  to  this  view. 


CHAPTER  2 
HISTORY  OF  BRAZILIAN  JOURNALISM 

The  Europeans  introduced  the  printing  press  in  Spanish  America  in  the  1 6th 
century,  first  in  Mexico  in  1539  and  later  in  Peru  in  1584,  sponsored  by  the  church. 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  then  the  most  developed  settlements  in  the  region  and  the  first 
ones  to  establish  universities.  The  printing  press  appeared  in  British  America  in  1638  and 
in  Portuguese  America  much  later,  in  1808  (Marques  de  Melo,  1973). 

Between  the  beginning  of  Brazil's  territorial  occupation  by  the  Portuguese 
kingdom  in  1532  and  the  introduction  of  the  printing  press  in  1808,  there  was  an  atypical 
gap  of  276  years  as  opposed  to  other  colonies  in  the  region.  In  his  book  Sociology  of  the 
Brazilian  Press,  Marques  de  Melo  (1973)  explains  the  delay  of  Brazilian  press 
development  through  an  array  of  social  and  cultural  facts  that  include  the  nature  of  the 
Portuguese  colonization  with  its  scarce  settlements  along  the  coast  directed  to  wood 
export  and  self-defense,  the  primitive  level  of  development  of  native  Brazilians,  the  high 
illiteracy  among  Portuguese  settlers,  the  absence  of  urbanization,  the  weak  state 
administration,  and  the  censorship  established  by  the  colonial  rule. 

Influenced  by  the  French  and  American  revolutions,  some  Brazilians  defied  the 
colonial  rule  by  organizing  nationalist  movements  and  by  circulating  clandestine 
publications,  often  through  secret  societies  such  as  the  freemasons  (Pierce,  1979).  The 
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first  Brazilian  newspaper  appeared  only  when  the  Portuguese  royal  family  fled  to  the 
colony  to  escape  the  Napoleonic  invasion,  in  1808. 

The  first  Brazilian  newspaper,  A  Gazeta  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  a  court  gazette 
that  published  royal  news  from  abroad,  decrees,  and  reports  on  the  Portuguese  resistance 
against  the  French  invasion.  In  the  same  year,  Hipolito  da  Costa  founded  the  first 
independent  Brazilian  newspaper.  Correio  Brasiliense  was  edited  in  London,  where 
Costa  was  exiled  from  Portugal,  and  shipped  to  Brazil.  The  paper  supported  political 
reforms,  threatened  the  reputation  of  colonial  authorities  and  advocated  a  constitutional 
monarchy  (Bahia,  1990). 

Therefore,  the  Brazilian  press  was  born  out  of  two  contrasting  paths:  the 
authoritarianism  imposed  by  the  colonial  rule  and  the  liberalism  of  some  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian  journalists.  Such  a  contrast  would  persist  throughout  the  development  of  the 
Brazilian  press  and  take  the  form  of  a  conflict  between  the  print  media  and  the 
government. 

The  fleeing  of  King  Joao  VI  and  some  10,000  supporters  from  Portugal  to  Brazil 
marked  the  end  of  the  established  occupation  cycle  and  started  the  colony's 
modernization.  The  emperor  opened  the  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  freed  the  industries 
and  initiated  an  administrative  reform.  As  Pierce  puts  it,  "instead  of  separating  themselves 
from  the  crown  of  Portugal,  they  (the  Brazilians)  gained  independence  when  the  crown 
came  to  them"  (1979,  p.24). 

With  the  royal  family  came  the  French  influence  to  Brazil  in  its  official  form. 
Before  that,  Brazilian  intellectuals  who  studied  at  the  University  of  Montpelier  brought 
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French  ideas  that  would  spread  out  among  the  elites  through  literary  clubs  and 
freemasonry  (Barreto,  1965).  In  1816,  a  French  cultural  mission  arrived  in  Brazil  in 
response  to  a  royal  invitation.  French  artists  and  professors  such  as  Breton,  Taunay, 
Debret  and  Ovide,  among  others,  taught  arts  and  techniques  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  for 
about  15  years  (Bahia,  1990;  Sodre,  1976). 

By  then,  Brazil's  main  source  of  cultural  inspiration  became  France  and  its  liberal 
ideals.  The  French  immigrants  controlled  all  kinds  of  businesses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from 
hotels  to  pharmacies  (Pontes,  1942).  In  1826,  the  French  typographer  Emilio  Seignot 
Plancher  founded  the  newspaper  O  Espectador,  which  one  year  later  became  Jornal  do 
Commercio.  According  to  Bahia  (1990,  p.  41),  the  main  Brazilian  newspaper  of  that 
period  remained  under  the  control  of  a  French  family  for  55  years. 

In  1827,  Brazilians  founded  their  first  law  schools,  where  political  leaders, 
activists  and  journalists  graduated.  At  that  time,  getting  an  education  meant  acquiring  a 
diploma-a  distinguishing  title-and  a  literary  and  abstract  knowledge  transmitted  through 
commentary  and  speculation  (Sodre,  1976). 

These  intellectuals  wrote  the  news  and  editorials  in  a  pompous  style,  mixing 
journalism  with  literature  (Bahia,  1990).  Their  style  included  the  use  of  a  pretentious, 
erudite  language  and  a  partisan  viewpoint  (Amaral,  1996).  Newspapers  did  not  last  long. 
Many  papers  appeared  and  disappeared  between  1830  and  1854.  The  partisan  trend  and 
a  patronizing  role  of  the  government  persisted  until  1880.  Economic  pressures  wiped  out 
newspapers  with  views  contrary  to  the  government. 
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The  year  before  independence  from  Portugal,  in  1822,  the  government  lifted  press 
censorship,  and  radical  newspapers  and  pamphlets  appeared  everywhere  discussing 
government  plans.  Many  of  them  presented  themselves  as  "political  and  literary" 
gazettes.  They  practiced  what  was  called  the  francesismo-the  French  style  (Pontes, 
1942;  Sodre,  1976). 

In  general,  the  press  paralleled  political  parties  and  was  divided  into  republicans 
and  monarchists.  Bahia  (1990)  mentions  that  several  publications  in  French  and  some  in 
English  were  available,  such  as  Revue  Bresilienne,  of  1830. 

Between  1850  and  1875,  the  printing  industry  advanced  and  the  newspaper 
business  diversified.  Between  1 870  and  1 872,  there  appeared  more  than  20  newspapers 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party  (Sodre,  1983).  Some  of  the  most  prestigious  papers 
emerged  at  that  period,  such  as  A  Provincia,  later  known  as  O  Estado  de  S.  Paulo. 

The  creation  of  A  Provincia  represented  a  typical  contradiction  of  those  times.  A 
group  of  21  businessmen,  landowners  and  journalists  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party 
launched  the  paper  with  a  political  platform  that  included  free  elections,  government 
decentralization,  freedom  of  religion  and  separation  between  the  church  and  the  state. 
However,  to  its  readers,  A  Provincia  presented  itself  as  a  neutral  newspaper  with  no 
party  affiliation.  It  employed  a  manual  printing  system  bought  from  a  French 
manufacturer  and  was  the  first  paper  to  sell  single  copies  (Bahia,  1990,  p.76-77). 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  Brazilians  experienced  major  changes  with  the  end 
of  the  monarchy  and  of  slavery  and  the  beginning  of  the  Republic.  In  the  same  period,  the 
government  stimulated  European  immigration,  opening  the  country  in  1874  to  Germans, 
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Italians,  Poles,  Spaniards  and  more  Portuguese.  English,  Irish,  Americans.  Lebanese,  and 
Armenians  came  in  smaller  numbers.  Italians  and  Germans  familiar  with  graphic  arts 
entered  the  newspaper  and  book  publishing  businesses. 

Ruffier,  a  French  journalist,  was  the  first  director  of  the  Brazilian  branch  of 
Reuter-Havas,  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1874.  Soon,  all  Brazilian  papers  started  to 
buy  foreign  news  from  Reuters-Havas  and  publish  it  on  their  newly  created  international 
page.  Reuters-Havas  changed  its  name  to  AFP  after  the  Second  World  War  (Sodre. 
1983). 

Brazilian  newspapers  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  were  modeled  after  The 
Times  of  London  and  Les  Temps  of  Paris.  Dissatisfied  with  the  work  provided  by 
Reuters-Havas,  papers  such  as  the  newly  created  Jornal  do  Brasil  sent  correspondents  to 
Paris,  Rome,  London  and  Lisbon  (Bahia,  1990). 

Journalism  in  the  20th  Century 

The  turn  of  the  century  signaled  the  passage  of  the  print  media  from  artisanship  to 
industrial  process.  Newspapers  became  large  publishing  companies  in  tune  with  the 
economic  development  and  the  urbanization  process  (Sodre,  1983).  The  papers  carried 
more  news  than  literature  and  some  had  more  than  one  edition  per  day.  The  front  pages 
displayed  local  advertising  and  international  news  sent  by  foreign  correspondents, 
Reuters-Havas  and  an  American  news  agency  called  Americana.  The  United  Press  would 
arrive  in  Brazil  only  in  1920.  Yet  newspapers  still  publishedyb//?e/ms--romantic  stories  in 
chapters-a  French  tradition  very  much  appreciated  by  Brazilians.  Many  of  them  were 
created  by  famous  Brazilian  writers  (Bahia,  1990). 
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The  larger  newspapers  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  filled  their  pages  with 
political  topics  employing  a  virulent  language.  The  focus  on  politics  neutralized  the 
literary  influence,  but  the  journalistic  language  as  it  is  known  today  was  absent  (Sodre. 
1983). 

The  first  signs  of  the  American  influence  on  Brazilian  newspapers  appeared  in  the 
1 920s,  after  economic  and  political  interests  held  by  the  United  States  replaced  traditional 
European  interests  such  as  the  German,  the  British  and  the  Dutch  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War. 

Long  before  that,  as  noted  by  Lins  da  Silva  (1991),  the  United  States  showed  a 
concern  toward  Brazil.  The  United  States  was  the  first  country  to  recognize  Brazilian 
independence  from  Portugal  in  1 824,  and  the  first  to  acknowledge  Brazil's  republican 
regime  in  1 890.  For  that  reason,  the  elite  that  favored  the  monarchy  despised  American 
pragmatism  and  kept  its  esteem  for  European  values  and  traditions.  Also,  Brazil  was  the 
first  Latin  American  country  with  which  the  United  States  established  diplomatic 
relations  through  an  embassy  (Lins  da  Silva,  1991,  p.  41). 

The  Roosevelt  administration  increased  its  relations  with  Brazil  when  Getulio 
Vargas,  a  dictator  from  1937  to  1945,  got  too  close  to  Nazi  and  Fascist  regimes.  Vargas,  a 
charismatic  character,  came  to  power  through  an  armed  revolt  in  the  1930s  and  became  a 
master  of  using  mass  communication  for  propaganda  like  his  contemporaries  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  Peron  (Day,  1966;  Pierce,  1979). 

Willing  to  modernize  Brazil,  Vargas  adopted  popular  social  measures  and  ended 
up  aligning  the  country  with  American  interests  in  exchange  for  better  prices  for  coffee  in 
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the  international  market  and  economic  and  technological  assistance  to  build  industries  and 
airports.  According  to  Lins  da  Silva  (1991),  Brazil  paid  the  United  States  back  with 
unconditional  support  for  American  foreign  policy  and  by  sending  troops  to  fight  the 
Second  World  War  in  Europe  next  to  Americans. 

The  proximity  between  Brazilians  and  Americans  translated  into  a  strong 
economic  and  cultural  move  by  the  latter.  After  the  1940s,  Brazilians  became  more 
familiar  with  American  film,  music  and  literature,  yet  the  European  cultural  influence  was 
very  strong  in  the  academic  field.  Between  the  1930s  and  the  1940s,  local  elites  financed 
the  establishment  of  French  and  Italian  cultural  missions  in  Sao  Paulo,  which  brought 
scholars  such  as  Braudel,  Levi-Strauss,  Bastide  and  Ungaretti  to  teach  sociology, 
anthropology  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo  (Motta,  1977).  The  French 
model,  says  Motta  (p.33),  was  reactivated  in  an  organized  fashion  to  agree  with  the 
expectations  of  the  traditional  oligarchy  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Nonetheless,  the  American  influence  over  the  Brazilian  press  seemed  inevitable. 
Writers  such  as  Monteiro  Lobato  lived  in  New  York  in  the  1920s  and  Gilberto  Freyre 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  in  the  same  period.  In  1926,  American  publishers 
laid  the  ground  for  the  creation  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  in  a  meeting  in 
Washington.  According  to  Lins  da  Silva  (1991),  14  Brazilian  delegates  went  to  the 
meeting. 

The  flow  of  Brazilian  journalists  and  writers  to  the  United  States  increased  in  the 
1940s  when  Nelson  Rockefeller,  then  director  of  the  office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  sponsored  excursions  of  Brazilian  journalists  to  the  United  States  (Lins 
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da  Silva,  1991).  Many  of  these  journalists  sought  the  application  of  elements  of  the 
American  style  to  Brazilian  papers. 

Nobrega  da  Cunha  (1941)  noted  that  American  newspapers  influenced  the 
substitution  of  what  was  called  artigo  defundo  (long  analytical  article)  with  editorials  and 
columns.  A  more  radical  influence  took  place  in  1943,  when  journalist  Pompeu  de  Souza 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  where  he  worked  for  Voice  of  America,  and 
introduced  a  more  homogeneous  and  objective  writing  technique  at  the  Didrio  Carioca 
through  the  use  of  the  inverted  pyramid  and  the  creation  of  the  first  newspaper 
stylebook.  Also,  Samuel  Wainer  (1987),  another  famous  journalist,  adapted  American 
concepts  on  format  and  content  to  his  paper  Ultima  Hora  in  the  same  decade.  Yet  only 
in  the  1950s  did  Brazilian  journalists  adopt  the  concept  of  a  lead,  introduced  by 
international  news  agencies  to  solve  a  practical  problem,  that  is,  to  send  the  same  story  to 
thousands  of  newspapers  all  over  the  world.  Until  then,  Brazilian  journalists  wrote  like 
the  French.  An  introduction  in  the  form  of  commentary  known  as  nariz  de  cera--"wax 
nose"--preceded  the  core  of  every  news  story  (Jobim,  1954;  Lins  da  Silva,  1991). 

French  versus  American 

Nonetheless,  the  roots  of  the  French  model  were  very  strong  in  the  formation  of 
Brazilian  journalism.  In  a  seminar  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  1953,  journalist  Danton 
Jobim,  then  editor-in-chief  of  Didrio  Carioca,  explained  to  Americans  why  Brazilians 
and  other  Latin  Americans  identified  themselves  more  with  the  French  model  of  press 
than  with  the  American  model: 
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The  French,  like  the  Brazilians  or  the  Argentines,  prefer  improvisation.  .  .  .This  is 
at  the  same  time  a  good  quality  and  a  defect.  As  a  good  quality,  it  permits  a 
greater  expression  of  the  journalist's  personality,  more  originality  in  the  daily 
production  of  the  paper.  As  a  defect,  it  carries  the  disadvantage  of  not  considering 
conditions  created  by  mass  circulation  and  the  industrialization  of  the  press.  The 
French  paper  tells  its  news  in  a  predominantly  literary  tone.  ...  No  marked 
frontier  exists  between  journalistic  and  literary  work  in  France.  And  Brazilian 
papers  reflect  this  effort  to  emphasize  literary  style.  (Jobim,  1954,  p.  62) 

Jobim  argued  that  the  French  and  the  Latin  Americans  disliked  calling  journalism  a 
business;  they  preferred  to  see  it  as  a  craft,  a  priesthood.  Even  though  he  admitted  that 
Brazilian  papers  had  started  to  adopt  a  more  concise  and  factual  style,  he  claimed  that  the 
very  core  of  local  journalism  was  in  its  political  flavor.  To  Jobim,  the  Brazilian  readers  of 
the  1950s  demanded  far  more  than  news.  They  liked  political  crusades  and  expected  from 
the  editor  a  combative  attitude. 

Furthermore,  Jobim  stressed  the  difference  between  the  style  of  American 
democracy,  in  which  people  respect  their  form  of  government  and  there  are  only  two 
political  parties,  and  that  of  France  and  of  Latin  American  countries,  which  offer  a  variety 
of  concepts  of  democracy  and  many  political  parties.  Such  political  unrest,  he  argued, 
translated  into  an  active  press.  In  the  1960s,  other  Brazilian  journalists  who  lived  in  the 
United  States  made  significant  innovations  in  Brazilian  papers.  One  of  them  was  Alberto 
Dines,  who  introduced  at  Jornal  do  Brasil  practices  and  norms  he  observed  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  These  innovations  included  the  organization  of  stories  by  theme,  the 
creation  of  a  research  department  and  the  concept  of  journalistic  specialization.  Years 
later,  Dines  launched  at  Folha  de  S.  Paulo  the  first  column  about  media  criticism  (Lins  da 
Silva,  1991). 
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The  beginning  of  the  military  rule  and  the  existence  of  anti-American  feelings 
among  left-wing  journalists  in  the  1960s  and  the  1970s  did  not  stop  the  American 
influence  in  the  Brazilian  press.  Journalist  Pimenta  Neves,  sponsored  by  the  World  Press 
Institute,  participated  in  a  training  program  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  1966  on 
newspaper  administration.  Later,  Antonio  Pimenta  Neves  and  Claudio  Abramo.  a  classical 
French-oriented  journalist,  tried  to  blend  the  two  models  at  Folha  de  S.  Paulo  (Lins  da 
Silva,  1991). 

In  the  1970s,  the  elite  newspapers  proceeded  with  the  process  of  modernization, 
building  new  plants  and  importing  new  technologies.  Although  under  censorship  (and 
maybe  because  of  that),  newspapers  developed  new  graphic  and  writing  styles,  more 
informal,  closer  to  the  reader.  The  best  example  is  the  revolution  in  the  press  caused  by 
the  Jornal  da  Tarde  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  in  any  given  day  might  publish  one  picture 
occupying  all  the  front  page.  Jornal  da  Tarde  became  famous  for  its  unusual  headlines 
and  creative  style  (Bahia,  1990). 

In  the  following  decade  other  elements  reflected  the  American  influence,  especially 
at  Folha  de  S.  Paulo.  This  paper  intentionally  adhered  to  the  American  principle  of 
newspaper  administration  and  management  and  readership  research,  as  noted  by  Lins  da 
Silva  (1991),  who  helped  in  the  planning.  Also,  Folha  was  the  first  Brazilian  paper  to 
have  an  ombudsman  in  1989,  inspired  by  the  experiences  observed  at  El  Pais,  in  Spain, 
and  at  the  Washington  Post  (Costa,  1991).  In  the  following  years  other  Brazilian 
newspapers  would  hire  ombudsmen. 
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To  Lins  da  Silva  (1991),  the  American  influence  has  penetrated  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  newspaper  business  in  Brazil  except  the  journalists  themselves.  In  his 
opinion,  in  the  early  1990s  Brazilian  journalists  had  an  ideological  bias  against  the 
commercial  structure  of  the  American  paper  copied  by  the  local  newspaper  industry.  In 
fact,  journalists  resisted  the  concept  of  journalism  as  a  business  and  preferred  the  concept 
of  journalism  as  a  form  of  art,  just  like  the  old  French  model. 

Journalism  Schools 

The  first  journalism  courses  appeared  in  Brazil  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  Argentina 
and  Venezuela  in  the  1940s.  In  the  Brazilian  case,  they  were  tied  to  philosophy 
departments  and  isolated  from  the  mass  communication  industry.  In  the  1960s,  with  the 
expansion  of  the  mass  communication  industry,  journalism  courses  gained  autonomy  and 
became  independent  colleges,  especially  after  the  regulation  of  journalism  as  a  profession 
by  a  federal  law  in  1969.  The  law  stated  that  only  journalists  with  a  degree  in  journalism 
and  a  registration  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  could  enter  the  field  (Marques  de  Melo, 
1986,  1991). 

Inspired  by  American  schools  such  as  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  new 
Brazilian  schools  of  mass  communications  intended  to  prepare  professionals  for  the 
market.  Those  projects  failed  because  the  local  universities  followed  a  conservative  model 
reminiscent  of  traditional  Hispanic-Iberian  schools  such  as  Salamanca  and  Coimbra 
(Marques  de  Melo,  1991). 

Therefore,  a  gap  was  established  between  the  university  and  the  industry  in  the 
1960s.  The  mass  communication  schools  in  most  Latin  American  countries  opted  for  the 
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colonial  tradition  of  abstract  knowledge  and  speculation,  bearing  no  connection  with  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  media  and  the  import  of  new  technologies  from  the  United 
States  (Marques  de  Melo,  1991,  p.  141). 

In  the  1980s,  the  journalism  schools  adopted  a  professional  track  to  supply  the 
print  media  with  better  journalists.  Many  of  them  were  modeled  after  American  schools. 
The  schools  that  succeeded  were  the  ones  able  to  keep  up  with  technological 
developments.  That  was  the  case  of  a  few  private  and  public  schools  out  of  a  total  of  70 
journalism  schools  (Marques  de  Melo,  1991). 

While  some  affluent  journalism  schools  succeeded,  small  private  schools  and  many 
public  journalism  schools  declined  in  the  last  decade.  A  Ministry  of  Education  report 
published  in  February  of  2000  concluded  that  44  journalism  schools  out  of  a  total  of  86 
lacked  a  qualified  teaching  staff  and  had  insufficient  computer  labs  as  well  as  inadequate 
radio  and  TV  studios  (www.terra.com.br/educacao,  February  15,  2000). 

To  counterbalance  the  deficient  education  offered  to  undergraduates  and  the 
interruption  of  traditional  training  programs  at  newspapers  and  magazines  for  new 
graduates  that  were  offered  until  the  1970s,  the  print  media  created  their  own  training 
programs  in  the  1980s.  Since  then,  prestigious  news  organizations  have  offered 
supplementary  training  courses  to  newly  graduated  journalists  and,  at  the  end  of  them, 
the  companies  usually  hire  the  best  professionals.  At  these  courses,  students  learn 
professional  norms  and  routines,  computer  graphic  design,  notions  of  newspaper 
administration  and  readership  research.  Representatives  of  news  organizations  argue  that 
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training  people  at  these  courses  saves  editors'  time  with  training  people  on  the  job  and 
staff  formation  (Alves,  1996). 

Foreign  Influences  in  Context 

The  evolution  of  French  and  American  influences  on  Brazilian  journalism  needs 
to  be  put  into  context.  After  two  dramatic  periods  of  censorship  and  government 
interference  between  1937  and  1945,  during  the  Vargas  era,  and  between  1964  and  1986. 
during  the  military  rule,  the  Brazilian  press  entered  a  new  phase  during  the  mid  -1980s. 
The  media  regained  press  freedom  and  put  together  their  own  Watergate  in  1 992.  when 
former  President  Collor  de  Mello  was  impeached  by  the  Congress  for  participating  in  a 
corruption  ring.  The  case  became  known  as  "Collorgate." 

Following  an  American  inspiration,  since  the  mid-1980s  the  press  has  developed 
a  strong  investigative/interpretive  trend,  but  many  charges  made  by  investigative 
reporting  fall  in  a  vacuum  because  of  the  poor  performance  of  government  institutions.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  press  has  overemphasized  its  denouncing  approach  by  trying  to 
replace  the  justice  department.  The  press  law  enacted  by  the  military  regime  in  1967  to 
control  press  freedom  survived  the  redemocratization  process  although  it  has  not  been 
enforced.  The  Congress  has  discussed  the  creation  of  a  new  press  law,  but  it  lacks  any 
consensus. 

The  National  Association  of  Newspapers  has  listed  1,245  newspapers  in  the 
country,  with  306  daily  papers  in  1995.  The  media  are  highly  concentrated.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  the  media  are  controlled  by  nine  family  groups  (Costa,  1991).  Almost  all 
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papers  have  increased  their  circulation  in  the  1990s,  and  new  news  magazines  have  been 
launched.  Most  print  media  outlets  have  websites. 


CHAPTER  3 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Comparative  research  on  journalists  started  with  the  report  of  some  differences 
between  American  and  French  journalists  observed  by  the  French  scholar  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  in  his  book  Democracy  in  America  in  the  1830s  (McMane,  1989;  Tunstall. 
1971).  De  Tocqueville  saw  American  journalists  as  more  concerned  with  tracking 
individuals'  private  lives  and  disclosing  their  weaknesses,  while  the  French  journalists 
were  engaged  in  an  eloquent  discussion  of  the  great  interests  of  the  state. 

Formal  studies  of  journalists  appeared  much  later,  such  as  when  Rosten  (1937), 
inspired  by  Harold  Laswell,  published  his  pioneering  survey  of  Washington 
correspondents  (Ettema,  Whitney,  &  Wackman,  1987;  Janowitz,  1964).  It  was  only  in 
the  1950s  that  Americans  formally  established  a  research  field  centered  on  the  forces 
shaping  the  media  and  institutional  control  as  an  alternative  to  the  study  of  media 
audiences  and  effects  (Reese  et  al.,  1993). 

White's  "The  Gatekeeper"  (1950)  and  Breed's  "Social  Control  in  the  Newsroom" 
(1955)  are  classified  as  studies  that  initiated  what  today  is  called  media  sociology  in  the 
United  States.  Although  White  and  Breed  employed  different  methods  and  conceptual 
frameworks,  their  studies  are  rooted  in  the  Chicago  School,  whose  sociologists  took  a 
contextualized,  humanistic,  broad  approach  to  mass  communication  in  the  first  half  of  the 
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20th  century  (Reese  et  al.,  1993).  A  contrasting  view  appeared  later,  led  by  Columbia 
University  sociologists  who  emphasized  a  standardized,  quantified  method  of 
investigation,  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  (Reese  et  al.,  1993). 

White  (1950)  compared  the  aggregate  of  stories  transmitted  by  the  wire  services  to 
the  selection  made  by  a  wire  editor  of  a  small  newspaper  during  one  week,  including  the 
editor's  written  explanations  of  why  each  story  was  rejected.  He  concluded  that  story 
selection  was  highly  subjective. 

Employing  personal  interviews  and  newsroom  observation.  Breed  (1955)  looked 
at  how  journalists  learned  the  publisher's  policy  and  how  newspapers  promoted  policy 
conformity  even  though  it  often  contravened  professional  and  ethical  norms.  Breed  found 
that  the  process  of  learning  policy  translated  into  social  control. 

Comparative  Approach 

Broad  studies  of  journalism  as  an  occupation  and  organization  did  not  progress 
until  the  1960s  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  (Tunstall,  1971).  A  great  number 
of  studies  on  subgroups  of  journalists  were  published  in  that  decade,  such  as  Rivers' 
(1965)  replication  of  Rosten's  1937  study,  Gieber  and  Johnson  (1961),  Cohen  (1963), 
Nimmo  (1964),  and  Tuchman  (1969),  among  others.  Systematic  comparative  studies  on 
journalists  would  appear  only  in  the  late  1960s,  when  McLeod  and  Rush  (1969) 
compared  data  from  Latin  American  journalist  elites  with  those  from  an  earlier  Milwaukee 
study  and  found  great  similarity.  At  the  same  time,  United  States  and  Latin  American 
researchers  began  to  investigate  the  professionalism  of  Latin  American  journalists.  Other 
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studies  within  individual  countries  and  comparative  studies  across  countries  in  Latin 
America  would  appear  in  the  following  years. 

Researchers  in  the  1 960s  showed  a  special  concern  about  defining  whether 
journalism  was  a  true  profession  or  not.  In  "Professionalization  among  Newsmen." 
McLeod  and  Hawley  (1964)  did  a  comparative  study  with  the  staff  of  two  newspapers 
to  test  whether  more  professionally  oriented  newspeople  would  use  frames  of  reference 
that  differentiated  them  from  less  professional  newspeople.  They  developed  a 
professional  orientation  index  based  on  sociological  studies  of  other  occupations  and  came 
up  with  12  professional  items  and  12  nonprofessional  items  that  were  tested  with 
journalists  and  with  a  control  group  formed  by  noneditorial  employees  from  the  same 
papers. 

McLeod  and  Hawley's  index  seemed  problematic  because  of  its  assumption  that 
professionally  oriented  people  should  give  more  emphasis  to  professional  skills, 
knowledge,  and  the  possibility  of  performing  an  essential  service-the  more  idealistic 
aspects  of  a  profession-and  less  emphasis  to  monetary,  security,  prestige,  and  human 
relations  aspects  of  a  job-the  more  practical  aspects  of  a  profession. 

This  same  index  was  applied  in  Chile  by  Menanteau-Horta  (1967)  in  a  survey 
with  235  journalists  in  what  was  one  of  the  early  attempts  to  measure  journalists' 
professionalism  in  Latin  America.  Menanteau-Horta  measured  professionalism  by 
assessing  journalists'  attitudes  toward  five  items:  journalism  schools,  participation  in 
professional  organizations,  identification  with  the  occupation,  motivation  to  enter 
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journalism,  and  opinion  regarding  the  possibility  of  one  of  his  or  her  children  entering 
journalism  as  an  occupation. 

Four  out  of  the  five  selected  items  received  a  favorable  attitude  of  55%  or  more, 
except  attitude  toward  having  one  of  his  or  her  children  entering  journalism.  Menanteau- 
Horta  found  that  Chileans  had  a  clear  professional  identification,  despite  being  underpaid 
and  working  long  hours,  with  most  having  more  than  one  job. 

"Journalism  is  a  developing  profession,  and  Latin  America  is  a  developing  area," 
Day  (1966,  p.  157)  concluded  in  his  dissertation  on  Efforts  toward  Professionalization  of 
Latin  American  Journalists.  Day's  work  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  present  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  profession  in  Latin  America,  including  historical,  social,  legal, 
and  political  aspects.  He  partially  replicated  the  studies  done  by  McLeod  and  Hawley 
(1964)  and  by  Menanteau-Horta  (1967)  in  a  survey  with  94  journalists  working  for 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers  in  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Bolivia. 

Day  found  that  those  journalists  had  professional  aspirations  and  that  their  ideals 
were  higher  than  the  levels  they  achieved  in  their  real-life  situations.  In  real  life,  those 
journalists  worked  several  jobs,  some  of  them  on  competing  media,  and  accepted 
remuneration  from  news  sources.  Day  concluded  that  the  journalists  surveyed-urban, 
well-educated  people-would  compromise  professional  ethics  for  economic  gain  and, 
therefore,  they  would  barely  be  considered  professionals. 

McLeod  and  Rush  (1969)  published  the  one  of  the  first  systematic  comparative 
research  studies  on  how  professional  views  vary  across  cultures.  They  surveyed  60  Latin 
American  journalists  attending  an  advanced  journalism  training  program  at  Ciespal 
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(Centro  International  de  Estudios  Superiores  de  Periodismo  para  America  Latina). 
Answers  offered  by  46  of  these  journalists  were  compared  to  those  received  in  an  earlier 
study  of  1 15  editorial  employees  of  two  Milwaukee  newspapers  conducted  by  McLeod 
and  Hawley.  The  researchers  found  Latin  American  journalists  to  be  more  professional 
than  U.S.  journalists.  Latin  Americans  showed  lesser  job  satisfaction  than  U.S. 
journalists,  especially  regarding  salary  and  job  security.  Overall,  McLeod  and  Rush  found 
more  similarities  than  differences  between  the  two  groups. 

These  earlier  studies  involving  Latin  American  journalists  opened  a  field  of  study 
in  systematic  comparative  research  on  journalists.  Yet,  they  faced  many  drawbacks  such 
as  a  lack  of  strategy  for  dealing  with  cultural  differences  and  logistical  difficulties  of 
conducting  surveys  in  developing  countries,  which  limited  comparisons.  In  many  cases, 
samples  were  too  small  and  survey  questionnaires  were  translated  from  English  to 
Spanish,  threatening  cross-cultural  equivalence. 

Furthermore,  some  studies  merely  tested  professional  orientation  scales  borrowed 
from  other  cultures  that  lacked  contextualization.  Others  used  surveys  as  a  single  method, 
offering  journalists'  self-perceptions  as  the  only  evidence  in  testing  complex  hypotheses. 
Also,  cross-cultural  studies  comparing  Latin  American  journalists  to  journalists  of 
developed  countries  were  uninformed  by  historical  and  structural  aspects,  which  limited 
the  comparisons  that  could  have  been  made  among  groups. 

Innovative  Studies 

Studies  on  journalists  progressed  in  the  1970s,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States.  Two  major  studies  conducted  in  that  decade  were  Tunstall's  Journalists 
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at  Work  (1971),  which  used  direct  observation,  unstructured  interviews  with  430 
journalists,  and  a  survey  of  207  journalists.  The  variety  of  methods  Tunstall  employed 
produced  a  huge  amount  of  valuable  information  about  British  journalism,  until  then  a 
field  ignored  by  researchers. 

The  second  major  study  was  Johnstone,  Slawski,  and  Bowman's  (1976)  The  News 
People,  a  landmark  national  study  of  1 ,400  U.S.  journalists  in  the  mainstream  media  that 
gave  a  baseline  of  important  data  and  influenced  all  the  journalists'  surveys  that  came  after 
that  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  European  countries  such  as  Germany.  Johnstone 
and  his  team  produced  the  first  comprehensive  sociological  portrait  of  journalists  as  an 
occupational  group.  They  described  the  social  origins  of  newspeople  and  the  pattern  of 
training  and  recruitment  to  the  field,  traced  career  histories  and  job  aspirations,  and 
tapped  the  division  of  labor  within  the  media  as  well  as  professional  behavior  and  values, 
working  conditions,  financial  rewards,  sources,  and  job  satisfaction. 

Johnstone  and  his  team  tested  competing  belief  systems  categorized  as  a  neutral 
mentality  versus  a  participant  mentality  and  found  that  journalists  adhered  to  some  parts 
of  both  perspectives.  This  finding  supported  earlier  observations  by  Cohen  (1963) 
regarding  the  contradictory  role  of  the  professional  journalist.  However,  the  study  by 
Johnstone  et  al.  failed  to  detect  what  factors  predicted  journalistic  roles  very  strongly. 

In  the  following  years,  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  Portrait  of  U.S.  Newspeople  and 
Their  Work  (1986)  and  The  American  Journalist  in  the  1990s  (1996)  built  on  evidence 
provided  by  Johnstone  and  his  team.  Their  work  set  the  pace  for  many  other  studies  of 
single  countries,  such  as  Henningham's  (1996)  on  Australian  journalists'  professional  and 
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ethical  values.  Also,  it  influenced  new  systematic  comparative  research  such  as  Koecher's 
(1986)  comparison  of  role  definitions  of  German  and  British  journalists;  McMane's 
(1989)  comparison  of  French  journalists  to  British,  West  German,  and  American 
journalists;  Weaver,  Schoenbach,  and  Schneider's  (1993)  similarities  and  differences 
between  West  German  and  U.S.  journalists;  and  Cardoso's  (1994)  study  of  Brazilian 
journalists'  ethics  and  democratization.  In  the  late  1990s,  Weaver  edited  the  Global 
Journalist  (1998),  a  collection  of  comparative  studies  on  journalists  from  21  countries 
focusing  on  global  perspectives  of  professionalization  and  working  conditions. 

In  their  first  portrait  of  American  journalists,  Weaver  and  Wilhoit  (1986)  tested 
roles,  values,  and  ethics  in  the  context  of  professionalization  by  replicating  and 
amplifying  Johnstone's  study.  Weaver  and  Wilhoit  found  that  three  rather  than  two  belief 
systems  dominated  journalists'  attitudes  about  press  functions:  adversarial,  disseminator, 
and  interpretive/investigative,  with  the  latter  being  predominant. 

The  researchers  concluded  that  American  journalists  had  a  pluralistic  conception 
of  their  media  roles  in  the  1980s,  and  that  factors  in  the  organizational  environment  as 
opposed  to  education  and  background  variables  were  most  predictive  of  journalistic  role 
orientation.  In  their  profile  of  the  American  journalist  in  the  1990s,  Weaver  and  Wilhoit 
(1996)  revisited  media  roles  and  found  that  the  interpretive/investigative  function 
remained  the  predominant  belief  system  among  American  journalists.  Percentages  of 
people  choosing  this  perspective  (62.9%)  as  well  as  the  other  two  roles,  disseminator 
(51.1%)  and  adversarial  (17.6%),  remained  about  the  same.  Percentages  added  to  more 
than  100%  because  some  journalists  subscribed  to  more  than  one  perspective. 
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Also,  they  found  a  new  role,  labeled  the  populist  mobilizer,  formed  by  four 
notions:  developing  interests  of  the  public,  providing  entertainment,  setting  the  political 
agenda,  and  letting  ordinary  people  express  their  views. 

The  researchers  found  again  that  American  journalists  supported  a  contradictory 
mix  of  roles.  Three  categories  of  factors  explained  about  half  of  the  variance  in  attitudes 
on  core  roles:  organizational  context  (which  includes  income,  ownership,  print  medium, 
and  autonomy,  among  others),  individual  background  and  external  factors. 

Furthermore,  Weaver  and  Wilhoit  (1986,  1996)  looked  at  ethical  perceptions  of 
reporting  practices  in  both  studies.  Journalists  were  asked  to  think  about  10  reporting 
attitudes  and  indicate  whether,  given  an  important  story,  the  reporting  practices  "may  be 
justified  on  occasion"  or  would  not  be  approved  "under  any  circumstances." 

American  journalists  strongly  disapproved  the  practice  of  disclosing  confidential 
sources  in  both  studies.  However,  journalists  were  more  tolerant  of  employing  two  other 
practices-using  confidential  documents  without  authorization  and  making  use  of  personal 
documents  without  permission.  Also,  they  were  generally  not  willing  to  pay  people  for 
confidential  information  nor  to  claim  to  be  somebody  other  than  a  journalist. 

The  researchers  tested  three  new  practices  in  1992:  using  hidden  microphones  or 
cameras  (60%  said  it  may  be  justified),  using  re-creations  or  dramatizations  of  news  by 
actors  (28%  said  it  may  be  justified),  and  disclosing  the  names  of  rape  victims  (43%  said 
it  may  be  justified).  The  overall  tolerance  of  the  reporting  practices  in  the  1982-1983 
study  was  related  to  age  and  staff  size  of  the  organization.  In  the  1992  version,  Weaver 
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and  Wilhoit  found  that  journalistic  roles,  political  leanings,  educational  level  and  media 
ownership  related  to  the  degree  of  tolerance  of  reporting  practices. 

Still  in  the  1980s,  two  important  studies  tested  Latin  American  journalists'  level  of 
professionalization.  The  first  was  Donsbach's  (1981)  reconsideration  of  the  concept  of 
journalism  as  a  profession.  He  employed  a  revised  version  of  McLeod  and  Hawley's 
professional  orientation  index  to  look  at  on-the-job  attitudes  of  journalists  in  different 
cultures  and  communication  systems.  He  compared  McLeod  and  Rush's  (1969)  findings 
on  Latin  Americans  to  German  and  Canadian  journalists  on  four  factors:  relations  with 
colleagues,  career/prestige,  societal  influence,  and  autonomy. 

The  German  researcher  was  concerned  with  the  assumptions  that  professional 
journalists  exercise  great  influence  on  public  opinion  and  that  they  are  consciously  aware 
of  the  social  privileges  of  their  occupation.  Donsbach  regarded  the  issue  of  whether 
journalism  was  a  true  profession  as  less  significant  than  the  results  of  professionalization 
for  the  relationship  between  journalists  and  society. 

He  concluded  that  relations  with  colleagues  and  societal  influence  were  more 
important  to  German  journalists  and  less  important  to  Latin  American  journalists. 
Career/prestige  was  more  important  to  Latin  Americans  than  to  journalists  of  other 
countries,  while  autonomy/new  experiences  were  ranked  highly  by  journalists  of  all 
nationalities  analyzed  in  the  study. 

Donsbach's  findings  were  limited  by  small  sample  sizes,  the  lack  of  specificity 
about  the  groups  surveyed,  and,  in  particular,  the  time  lapse.  Data  on  American  and  on 
Latin  American  journalists  are  from  1964  and  1969,  while  data  on  Germans  and 
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Canadians  are  from  1974.  In  the  1960s,  few  countries  in  Latin  America  had  a  democratic 
government  or  an  independent  press,  which  is  reflected  in  journalists'  low  ranking  for 
societal  influence. 

Furthermore,  based  on  his  and  other  international  studies,  the  German  researcher 
found  that  there  exists  a  cognitive  gap  between  journalists  and  their  audience.  "They 
constitute  a  close,  homogeneous  group  with  less  internal  variance  than  most  groups  and 
greater  variance  when  compared  with  the  views  of  groups  such  as  the  social  elite  or  the 
workers"  (Donsbach,  1981,  p.  56).  Also,  journalists  have  distorted  pictures  of  their 
audience,  and  rather  than  being  oriented  to  the  audience,  journalists  are  mainly  oriented  to 
the  views  and  expectations  of  their  professional  in-group.  To  some  extent,  Cardoso 
(1994)  concluded  the  same  about  Brazilian  journalists. 

The  second  important  study  involving  Latin  American  journalists  was  produced 
by  Ruotulo  (1987).  Employing  a  professional  orientation  scale  borrowed  from 
occupational  sociology,  Ruotulo  tested  four  dimensions  of  professionalization:  belief  in 
service  to  the  public,  belief  in  self-regulation,  sense  of  calling  to  the  field,  and  autonomy. 
A  total  of  108  journalists  working  for  elite  newspapers--5 1  from  Brazil,  39  from 
Colombia,  and  18  from  Costa  Rica-answered  a  mail  questionnaire.  Scores  in  the 
professional  orientation  scale  ranged  from  0  to  56,  with  high  scores  indicating  high 
endorsement  of  professionalization.  The  mean  score  in  the  three  Latin  American  countries 
was  34.8,  with  Brazilians  scoring  higher  (38.6),  followed  by  Costa  Rica  (34.7),  and 
Colombia  (29.9). 
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According  to  Ruotulo,  Brazilians  fared  well  in  the  public  service  dimension  (high 
regard  for  objectivity  and  low  desire  for  prestige)  and  in  their  vocational  commitment  to 
journalism,  but  they  were  somewhat  dependent  on  sources  of  information  and  on 
publishers  to  make  a  final  judgment  about  what  does  or  does  not  get  published. 

Ruotulo  concluded  that  the  more  independent  the  media  system,  the  higher  the 
score  in  the  professional  orientation  scale.  The  differences  found  among  countries  indicate 
that  professional  orientation  in  Latin  America  varies  widely.  Because  Brazilians  showed 
the  higher  score,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know  when  the  author  conducted  his  study  to 
establish  a  connection  between  his  findings  and  the  country's  stage  of  democratization  and 
press  freedom.  Brazil's  military  dictatorship  ended  in  1985,  but  the  country's  first  free 
presidential  election  happened  only  in  1989.  Although  his  work  was  published  in  the 
United  States  in  1987,  Ruotulo  does  not  mention  when  he  surveyed  the  Latin  American 
journalists. 

A  whole  new  scenario  opened  up  in  the  1990s  for  most  Latin  American  countries, 
especially  for  Brazil.  The  reestablishment  of  press  freedom  and  the  country's  emerging 
democratization  have  generated  new  studies  in  the  journalism  field.  Qualitative  studies 
undertaken  by  Brazilian  researchers  have  depicted  journalists'  professional  traits 
(Travancas,  1993)  and  journalists'  ethical  dilemmas  and  routines,  gathered  through 
participant  observation  in  newsrooms  (Chaparro,  1994). 

Moving  away  from  the  research  trend  centered  around  levels  of 
professionalization,  Brazilian  sociologist  Cardoso  (1994)  chose  a  more  contemporary 
approach  at  drawing  a  comprehensive  portrait  of  journalists.  He  partially  replicated 
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Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  The  American  Journalist  study  (1986)  employing  a  self- 
administered  questionnaire.  Focusing  on  the  relationship  between  journalistic  ethics  and 
democracy,  Cardoso  surveyed  355  journalists  in  a  pioneering  study  in  Brazil  that  exposed 
some  inconsistencies  in  journalists'  self-perceptions. 

Cardoso  found  that  Brazilians  embraced  both  the  interpretive/investigative  and  the 
adversary  roles,  the  latter  mainly  directed  to  politics  and  business.  Only  26%  of 
journalists  surveyed  considered  it  very  important  to  avoid  stories  with  unverified  content 
as  opposed  to  50%  of  Americans  surveyed  in  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  study.  Therefore,  it 
appears  that  Brazilians  were  eager  to  investigate  government  claims  and  provide  analysis 
of  complex  problems  to  be  quickly  delivered  to  the  public,  without  caring  very  much 
about  unverified  content. 

Furthermore,  findings  imply  that  Brazilian  journalists  thought  they  had  more 
influence  on  public  opinion  than  they  should  have  had.  Some  other  contradictions 
regarding  their  perceptions  on  readership  suggest  that  journalists  lacked  a  clear  idea  of  the 
role  of  the  media  in  Brazil's  emerging  democracy  and  that  they  perceived  the  press  as  free 
from  responsibility  for  the  country's  social  crisis. 

French  Studies 

Researchers  have  investigated  the  nature  of  French  journalists  mostly  through 
social  histories  and  profiles  (Voyenne,  1985).  Also,  they  have  produced  studies  on  the 
politics  of  professionalism  (Freiberg,  1981),  and  some  have  taken  a  more  theoretical  and 
philosophical  approach  (Mathien,  1992;  Ruellan,  1993). 
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French  researchers  have  used  surveys  sparingly.  The  Commission  de  la  Carte 
d'Identite  des  Journalistes  Professionals,  an  organization  that  issues  identity  cards  to 
journalists,  conducted  the  best  known  surveys  with  French  journalists.  However,  all  of 
its  surveys  in  1964,  1973,  1983,  and  1990  collected  only  demographic  data  (La 
Documentation  Francaise,  1974;  Devillard,  Lafosse,  Leteinturier,  Marhuenda,  &  Rieffel, 
1992). 

In  another  study,  Rieffel  (1984)  surveyed  120  French  elite  journalists  at  three 
newspapers  (Le  Figaro,  Le  Matin,  and  Le  Monde),  four  news  magazines  (L'Express,  Le 
Nouvel  Observateur,  Le  Point,  and  L'Expansion),  two  TV  stations  (TF1  and  Antenne  2) 
and  two  radio  stations  {Europe  1  and  France  Inter).  The  researcher  employed  personal 
interviews  and  written  questionnaires  with  open-ended  questions. 

Rieffel  found  that  French  elite  journalists  in  the  1980s  endorsed  three  roles:  a 
mediator  or  reflector  of  reality,  an  organizer  of  facts,  and  an  educator.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  sample  rejected  the  role  of  a  commentator  who  expresses  his  or  her  opinion.  This 
finding  challenged  the  traditional  view  of  the  French  journalist  as  one  who  favors  detailed 
chronicle  and  commentary  over  summary  and  reporting  (Rieffel,  1984;  McMane,  1989). 
A  systematic,  cross-national  analysis  of  journalists  that  included  the  French  was 
conducted  a  few  years  later  by  McMane  (1989).  This  American  researcher  replicated 
parts  of  the  Donsbach  and  Kocher  (1982)  study  of  West  German  and  British  journalists' 
conceptions  of  their  professional  roles,  as  well  as  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  (1986)  portrayal 
of  American  journalists  and  their  comparison  with  German  and  British  journalists  offered 
by  Donsbach  and  Kocher. 
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McMane  analyzed  the  professional  values  and  ethics  of  a  sample  of  484 
journalists  at  55  news  organizations  (national  and  regional  newspapers,  news  magazines, 
wire  services,  television,  and  radio  stations)  throughout  France.  She  found  that  French 
newspaper  journalists,  like  their  U.S.  counterparts,  professed  a  mixture  of  roles,  although 
the  nature  of  mix  was  different. 

The  French  showed  low  approval  for  role  statements  that  included  analysis  and 
interpretation,  which  supported  Rieffel's  (1984)  findings  that  they  have  moved  away 
from  editorializing  and  commentary.  Also,  the  French  were  more  likely  than  Americans  to 
support  getting  information  quickly  to  the  public  and  significantly  less  likely  than 
Americans  to  discuss  national  policy  while  it  is  still  being  developed  and  to  provide 
entertainment. 

Combining  Approaches 

Studies  produced  after  the  1970s  moved  away  from  the  issue  of  whether 
journalism  is  a  true  profession  and  focused  on  issues  such  as  the  degree  of  journalists' 
professionalization,  their  professional  roles,  values  and  ethics,  their  basic  characteristics, 
and  their  relationships  with  the  audience  and  with  society  in  general  (Cardoso.  1994; 
Donsbach,  1981;  Ruotulo,  1987;  Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1986,  1996). 

The  extensive  profiles  of  American  journalists  drawn  by  Weaver  and  Wilhoit  in 
the  1980s  and  in  the  1990s  set  a  new  model  for  researching  the  field.  They  put  together  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  American  journalists,  inspired  by  Johnstone's  work,  and  tested 
important  aspects  of  journalism  as  an  occupation. 
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Their  work  has  opened  new  paths  for  theory  development  in  a  field  that  lacks  a 
strong  theoretical  framework  to  inform  comparative  studies  of  journalism  as  an 
occupation.  The  partial  replications  of  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  surveys  by  researchers  in 
other  countries  have  taken  place  amid  discussions  about  the  existence  of  a  global  model  of 
journalism  inspired  by  the  American  style. 

For  example,  McMane  (1989)  concluded  at  the  end  of  her  dissertation  that  French 
journalists  seemed  to  be  seeking  a  French  interpretation  of  the  American  model. 
Henningham  (1996)  found  that  Australian  journalists'  professional  and  ethical  values 
shared  many  similarities  with  those  of  their  American  colleagues.  Yet,  in  none  of  those 
cases  did  journalists  of  other  countries  emerge  as  clones  of  Americans.  Also,  their  cultural 
settings  played  a  major  role  in  defining  their  views  of  journalism  as  an  occupation.  This 
view  is  also  expressed  by  the  21  studies  conducted  in  different  countries  and  published  in 
Weaver's  The  Global  Journalist,  News  People  Around  the  World  (1998). 

The  globalization  phenomenon  evokes  an  old  theory,  loaded  with  ideological 
content,  termed  media  imperialism.  According  to  Oliver  Boyd-Barrett  (1979),  the  term 
media  imperialism  refers  to  the  unilateral  process  by  which  the  media  in  one  country  are 
subject  to  external  pressures  from  the  media  interests  of  another  country.  Media 
imperialism,  then,  resulted  from  an  imbalance  of  power  in  international  relationships. 
Boyd-Barrett  claimed  that  a  country  that  is  affected  by  media  influence  either 
adopts  this  influence  as  a  deliberate  commercial  or  political  strategy  or  simply  absorbs 
this  influence  unintentionally  as  the  result  of  contact.  However,  in  the  case  of  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  what  may  be  perceived  merely  as  adoption  or  absorption 
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began  with  the  export  of  a  model  from  metropolitan  centers  to  their  colonies  in  the  past 
(Golding,  1979). 

Therefore,  the  mass  media  in  developing  nations  evolved  as  derivatives  of  those  in 
the  developed  countries.  Golding  (1979)  suggested  that  media  professionalism  is  an 
ideology  that  has  been  transferred  to  developing  nations  parallel  to  the  transfer  of 
technology  and  as  part  of  a  general  stream  of  cultural  dependence  (p.  292). 

In  this  context,  professionalization  of  journalists  would  mean  their  integration  into 
a  dominant  global  culture  of  media  practices  and  objectives  developed  originally  by 
industrialized  nations  and  achieved  through  institutional  transfer  such  as  organizational 
replication;  training  and  education  of  journalism  students  and  professionals  in  developing 
nations  and  in  centers  created  in  their  own  countries;  and  the  diffusion  of  philosophies  of 
media  such  as  the  British  vision  of  public  service,  the  commercial  form  of  the  American 
media,  and  the  didactic,  state-oriented  style  of  the  French  model,  according  to  Golding. 

The  present  study  was  intended  to  investigate  how  Brazilian  journalists  perceived 
their  journalistic  style  and  which  foreign  journalistic  styles  have  influenced  them  most. 
The  history  of  Brazilian  journalism  has  pointed  out  the  presence  of  the  old  French  and 
the  modern  American  journalistic  styles  in  Brazilian  journalism  at  different  points  in  time, 
with  the  latter  being  predominant  lately.  Also,  both  France  and  the  United  States  have 
had  a  strong  influence  on  Brazilian  cultural,  social  and  political  life. 

A  post  hoc  cross-cultural  comparison  of  Brazilian  journalists  to  French  and 
American  journalists  tested  similarities  in  self-perception  of  journalists  in  Brazil,  a 
developing  nation,  with  those  of  their  peers  of  two  influential  developed  nations,  the 
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United  States  and  France.  This  study  partially  replicated  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  The 
American  Journalist  in  the  1990s  (1996)  and  McMane's  Empirical  Analysis  of  French 
Journalists  (1989). 

Research  Questions 
The  following  six  research  questions  address  Brazilian  journalists'  demographics, 
job  satisfaction,  professional  values,  ethical  perceptions,  and  perceptions  on  media  roles. 
The  answers  to  those  questions  will  help  to  disclose  the  process  by  which  Brazilian 
journalists  perceive  themselves  as  primarily  embracing  the  American  style  of  journalism 
or  as  simultaneously  combining  old  French  and  American  influences  into  their  particular 
style. 

A.  What  are  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  Brazilian  journalists  compared  to 
American  and  French  journalists? 

B.  To  what  extent  are  Brazilian  journalists  more  or  less  satisfied  with  their  jobs 
compared  to  American  and  French  journalists? 

C.  To  what  extent  do  Brazilian  journalists  hold  a  different  mix  of  interpreter, 
disseminator  and  adversarial  roles  compared  to  American  and  French  journalists? 

After  22  years  of  military  dictatorship  (1964-1986),  Brazilian  journalists  have 
experienced  a  democratic  transition  completed  in  the  1990s.  In  the  meantime,  the  press 
recovered  its  power  to  intervene  in  the  political  scene,  reaching  its  peak  with  the 
impeachment  of  former  President  Collor  de  Mello  in  1992.  To  some  extent,  the  media 
have  stepped  into  the  vacuum  left  by  weak  political  institutions.  The  mix  of  roles  reflects 
journalists'  feelings  of  empowerment  and  independence  triggered  by  the  restoration  of 
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press  freedom.  Also,  it  agrees  with  journalists'  general  characterization  as  social  reformers 
(Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1986). 

D.  To  what  extent  do  Brazilian  journalists  have  standards  of  journalistic  practices 
that  differ  from  those  of  American  and  French  journalists? 

In  his  study  of  journalists'  ethics  and  democracy,  Cardoso  (1994)  found  that 
Brazilians  had  a  singular  ethical  perception  about  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  proposed  set  of 
questionable  practices,  quickly  justifying  their  use,  except  on  disclosing  confidential 
sources.  In  the  same  study,  Brazilians  showed  little  approval  for  the  practice  of  paying 
people  for  confidential  information. 

E.  To  what  extent  do  Brazilian  journalists  identify  with  the  American  style  of 
journalism  and/or  with  the  old  French  style  of  journalism? 

French  journalism  influenced  Brazilian  newspapers  from  the  onset.  In  fact,  the 
French  culture  had  a  major  influence  in  Brazilian  social  and  cultural  life  until  the  Second 
World  War  (Jobim,  1954).  After  the  First  World  War,  American  economic  interests 
replaced  European  interests  in  Brazil,  especially  the  British,  Dutch,  and  German.  The 
United  States  became  a  driving  force  in  the  region's  economy  and  politics  (Bahia,  1990). 
At  that  point,  the  Brazilian  press  began  to  adapt  elements  of  the  American  newspaper 
industry,  from  the  editorial  separation  between  news  and  opinion  to  the  newsroom 
division  of  beats  and  the  creation  of  the  first  newspaper  libraries.  Journalists  were  sent  to 
training  programs  at  American  newsrooms,  and  English  words  entered  the  native 
journalism  jargon  (Lins  da  Silva,  1991). 
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F.  To  what  extent,  if  any  at  all,  do  levels  of  similarities  among  Brazilian.  French, 
and  American  journalists  suggest  that  members  of  this  occupation  share  some  perceptions 
regardless  of  nationality?  Do  the  findings  allow  assumptions  about  a  global  culture  of 
journalistic  practices? 

Key  Concepts 
Definition  of  journalism  as  a  profession:  Traditional  criteria  established  to  define 
an  occupation  as  a  profession  by  earlier  studies  of  journalists  in  the  United  States  include 
performance  of  a  unique  and  essential  service,  emphasis  on  intellectual  needs,  specialized 
training,  broad  range  of  autonomy,  personal  responsibility  for  judgments  and  actions, 
emphasis  on  service  rather  than  on  private  economic  gain,  self-government  organization, 
and  a  code  of  ethics  (McLeod  &  Hawley,  1964). 

Journalism  as  a  profession  fails  some  of  these  criteria,  varying  from  country  to 
country.  Moreover,  two  criteria  appear  to  bear  little  connection  to  journalism  in  general: 
there  is  no  mechanism  for  enforcing  professional  standards-membership  in  professional 
associations  is  low  and  voluntary~and  journalists'  autonomy  is  limited  by  organizational 
constraints.  Nonetheless,  journalists  think  of  themselves  as  professionals  in  most  cases, 
although  recent  research  points  out  problems  in  this  domain  (Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996). 
Modern  sociologists  contend  that  professions  must  be  studied  in  a  broader  context  that 
includes  not  only  the  division  of  labor  but  also  a  network  of  social  and  economic  relations 
(Brante,  1990).  Brante  argued  that,  historically,  professions  have  not  constituted 
homogeneous,  occupational  groups  regarding  organization  or  collegial  loyalty.  The 
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position  of  professionals  is  closely  tied  to  the  surrounding  stratification  system,  and  their 
organization  is  a  result  of  external  pressure  (p.  86). 

Also,  comparative  studies  of  modern  professions  show  differences,  for  example, 
between  Anglo-American  and  European  professional  structures.  Dissimilar  conditions 
generate  different  strategies.  On  one  hand,  in  societies  in  which  self-regulation  emerged 
early  in  the  19th  century  as  a  consequence  of  civil  liberal  revolutions  such  as  in  the  United 
States,  professions  had  to  organize  their  own  training  and  credentialing  institutions.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  European  countries  the  state  has  been  more  active,  organizing 
both  training  and  employment  (Brante,  1990;  Siegrist,  1990). 

French  researcher  Ruellan  (1993)  argued  that  traditional  American  definitions  of  a 
profession,  influenced  by  functionalism,  assume  an  ideal  type  in  which  professionals 
share  common  values  and  are  unified,  without  conflicts  among  them  and  with  other 
groups.  Other  historians  and  sociologists  avoid  incorporating  claims  to  special  knowledge, 
to  distinctive  ethics  or  public  service  ideals  into  their  definitions  of  professions  on  the 
grounds  that  "these  reproduce  professional  rhetoric  or  ideology  rather  than  describe 
reality"  (Burrage,  Jarausch,  &  Siegrist,  1990). 

Definition  of  Brazilian  journalist:  Since  there  is  no  acceptable  cross-cultural 
definition  that  can  be  applied  consistently  to  various  cultural  settings,  this  study 
developed  a  definition  of  journalism  as  a  profession  suitable  to  Brazil.  Journalism  in 
Brazil  is  a  nonmanual,  full-time  occupation  which  presupposes  specialized,  systematic, 
and  scholarly  training.  Access  depends  on  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  in  mass 
communication  and  on  being  licensed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  according 
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to  a  federal  law  passed  in  1969.  The  National  Congress  of  Journalists  approved  a  code  of 
ethics  in  September  1985,  but  compliance  with  its  27  articles  is  not  enforced.  Journalists 
adhere  to  codes  of  ethics  prescribed  by  their  own  news  organizations  and  have  their  level 
of  autonomy  defined  by  their  news  organizations  as  well. 

A  Brazilian  journalist,  therefore,  is  defined  as  one  who  has  editorial  responsibility 
for  the  gathering,  writing,  or  editing  news  stories,  which  includes  full-time  reporters, 
writers,  correspondents,  columnists  and  editors.  This  definition  excludes  photographers 
and  librarians  because  they  do  not  perform  the  functions  cited  above  and  they  do  not  need 
to  be  licensed  journalists  to  hold  such  positions. 

Definition  of  journalistic  roles:  These  conceptions  relate  to  the  functions  of  the 
press  and  the  call  for  a  responsible  practice  (Johnstone  et  al.,  1976).  American  researchers 
have  discussed  journalists'  role  dilemmas  for  almost  half  a  century  since  the  Hutchins 
Commission  offered  its  suggestions  for  a  free  and  responsible  press  in  1947  (Lemert, 
1989). 

As  in  the  Weaver  and  Wilhoit  studies  (1986,  1996),  roles  were  organized  in  terms 
of  a  group  of  questions,  with  answers  varying  from  extremely  important,  very  important, 
somewhat,  and  not  important.  The  interpretive/investigative  role  was  defined  by  how 
respondents  answer  the  question  about  how  important  it  is  for  the  media  to  investigate 
government  claims,  provide  analysis  of  complex  problems,  and  develop  intellectual/ 
cultural  interests.  The  disseminator  role  was  defined  by  how  respondents  answer  the 
question  of  how  important  it  is  for  the  media  to  get  information  quickly  to  the  public, 
concentrate  on  the  widest  audience  possible,  avoid  stories  with  unverified  content  and 
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provide  entertainment.  The  adversarial  role  was  defined  by  how  respondents  answer  the 
question  about  how  important  it  is  for  the  media  to  have  a  critical  viewpoint  of 
government,  being  skeptical  about  its  actions. 

Following  Akhavan-Majid's  (1994)  suggestion  to  rephrase  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's 
questions  on  the  adversary  role  to  avoid  a  negative  connotation  and  ensure  specificity, 
this  study  decided  to  replicate  Cardoso's  (1994)  wording  for  those  questions  in  his  survey 
with  Brazilian  journalists. 

Definition  of  standards  of  reporting  practices:  As  in  the  Weaver  and  Wilhoit 
study,  journalists  were  asked  to  think  they  were  dealing  with  an  important  story  in  the 
context  of  eight  reporting  situations  and  whether  these  practices  "may  be  justified  on 
occasion"  or  would  not  be  approved  "under  any  circumstances."  The  situations  were 
getting  employed  in  a  firm  or  organization  to  gain  inside  information,  using  confidential 
business  or  government  documents  without  authorization,  badgering  unwilling  informants 
to  get  a  story,  making  use  of  personal  documents  such  as  letters  and  photographs  without 
permission,  paying  people  for  confidential  information,  claiming  to  be  somebody  else,  and 
agreeing  to  protect  confidentiality  and  not  doing  so. 

Definition  of  media  impact:  As  in  both  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  studies,  journalists 
were  asked  to  estimate  how  strong  they  think  the  influence  of  the  news  media  is  on  the 
formation  of  public  opinion,  on  a  scale  of  0  to  10.  Also,  they  were  asked  to  rate  how 
strongly  they  think  their  news  organizations  influence  the  public  opinion. 

Definition  of  job  satisfaction:  Journalists  were  asked  if  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  present  job  on  a  4-point  scale  (very  satisfied,  fairly  satisfied,  somewhat  dissatisfied. 
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or  very  dissatisfied).  Then,  job  satisfaction  was  operationalized  into  nine  factors  with 
each  factor  to  be  rated  as  very  important,  fairly  important,  and  not  too  important,  as  in 
both  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  studies.  The  components  were  pay,  fringe  benefits,  freedom 
from  supervision,  chance  to  help  people,  editorial  policies  of  the  organization,  job 
security,  chance  to  develop  a  specialty,  amount  of  autonomy,  and  chance  to  get  ahead  in 
the  organization. 

Definition  of  old  French  journalistic  style:  This  style  of  journalism  endorsed  a 
partisan  interpretation  of  facts  and  events  and  displayed  a  fascination  for  commentary.  It 
emphasized  a  literary  style  and  a  political  flavor  as  opposed  to  an  objective,  more 
dispassionate  fashion  (Jobim,  1954;  Rieffel,  1984).  Until  the  1970s,  when  the  newspaper 
industry  faced  an  economic  crisis,  the  French  model  was  highly  political  and  interpretive 
(McMane,  1989). 

Definition  of  American  journalistic  style:  This  style  of  journalism  embraces  a 
nonpartisan  interpretation  of  facts  and  events  and  avoids  commentary  in  news  reports, 
according  to  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Code  of  Ethics  (Shoemaker  &  Reese, 
1991).  Facts  and  events  are  described  in  a  more  objective,  dispassionate  fashion  as 
opposed  to  the  old  French  style. 


CHAPTER  4 
METHOD 

This  study  employed  a  self-administered  survey  to  investigate  the  professional 
values  and  ethics  of  journalists  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  The  study,  though,  refers  to  them  as 
Brazilian  journalists  for  practical  purposes.  The  investigation  was  complemented  by 
personal  interviews  with  key  reporters  and  editors,  managers  and  top  executives  of  news 
organizations.  The  news  organizations  selected  for  this  study  were  the  daily  newspapers 
O  Estado  de  S.  Paulo,  Folha  de  S.  Paulo,  Jornal  da  Tarde,  Gazeta  Mercantile  and  DCI; 
the  news  weekly  magazines,  Veja  and  Isto  E;  the  bimontly  news  magazine  Exame,  the 
television  stations  ,Globo,  Cultura,  and  Bandeirantes;  and  the  news  agencies,  O  Estado  e 
Agenda  Folha/Universo  Online. 

A  survey  appeared  to  be  the  most  appropriate  method  of  collecting  data  for 
describing  a  large  population  of  journalists  and  measuring  their  attitudes  and  orientations. 
The  self-administered  survey  in  this  case  served  two  purposes:  it  kept  the  study  costs 
low  and  allowed  respondents  complete  anonymity. 

Self-administered  questionnaires  avoid  biases  due  to  interviewers,  ensure 
standardized  presentation  of  questions,  and  may  increase  the  validity  of  responses  "that 
require  the  respondent  to  check  information  or  to  think  about  his  or  her  answer" 
(Schoemaker  &  McCombs,  1989,  p.  155).  Nonetheless,  response  rates  in  self- 
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administered  questionnaires  tend  to  be  lower  than  in  telephone  or  face-to-face 
studies. 

The  method  selected  for  this  study  followed  a  tradition  of  research  in  journalism 
as  an  occupation.  Surveys  have  been  the  most  frequently  used  technique  in  studies  of 
single  countries  and  in  cross-cultural  studies  on  journalists.  Only  a  survey  could  allow 
data  comparisons  on  Brazilian.  American,  and  French  journalists. 

News  organizations  were  selected  for  their  prominence.  Prominent  organizations 
were  defined  as  those  news  organizations  that  had  regional  clout  and  national  recognition, 
setting  the  agenda  for  other  news  organizations  and  serving  as  role  models  to  other  media. 
It  included  news  organizations  that  produced  serious,  dependable,  and  influential 
journalism,  had  the  largest  circulation  and/or  audience,  and  were  technologically  updated. 
Half  of  the  news  organizations  selected  for  this  study  had  all  these  prominent  traits;  the 
other  half  lacked  national  recognition  and  were  not  among  the  ones  with  the  largest 
circulation  and/or  audience,  but  they  had  regional  clout  and  produced  serious,  dependable, 
and  influential  journalism. 

Management  at  these  prominent  news  organizations  was  expected  to  cooperate 
with  the  survey,  and  journalists  were  expected  to  be  somewhat  familiar  with  survey 
questionnaires,  as  opposed  to  managers  and  journalists  working  for  less  prominent  media. 
Based  on  the  criteria  above,  five  daily  newspapers,  two  news  weekly  magazines,  one 
bimonthly  news  magazine,  three  TV  stations,  and  two  news  agencies  were  selected  to 
participate  in  the  survey. 
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Sampling 

About  three  months  before  administering  the  survey,  this  researcher  obtained  from 
a  public  relations  agency  a  computer  printout  containing  the  updated  lists  of  all  full-time 
journalists  working  at  all  news  organizations  in  Sao  Paulo.  These  lists  are  compiled  by  a 
local  association  of  public  relations  agencies  and  distributed  to  its  members.  They  are 
revised  frequently  by  its  editors  to  cope  with  turnover  in  newsrooms. 

All  full-time  journalists  working  for  the  news  organizations  previously  selected 
whose  names  and  titles  were  found  in  these  lists  became  the  sample  population.  It  totaled 
about  1,000  professionals.  The  researcher  printed  1,200  copies  of  the  questionnaire.  The 
strategy  proved  successful  and  avoided  the  frustrations  faced  by  Cardoso  in  the  1 994 
study  with  Brazilian  journalists  and  by  McMane  in  the  1989  study  with  the  French 
journalists.  Both  researchers  had  problems  in  getting  updated  lists  of  full-time  journalists 
from  unions,  associations,  and  news  organizations.  Cardoso's  study  had  a  response  rate 
of  32%.  This  study  had  a  response  rate  of  40%. 

Dillman's  (1978)  total  design  method  (TDM)  to  improve  response  rates  did  not 
really  help  this  study.  In  Brazil,  personal  contacts  and  networking  are  more  efficient  in 
prompting  collaboration  and  generating  trust  than  formal  letters  and  follow-up  postcards. 
Nonetheless,  the  first  step  was  to  send  letters  by  facsimile  on  University  of  Florida 
stationery  to  all  editors  and  publishers  of  news  organizations  in  the  sample,  explaining  the 
study  goals  and  asking  for  their  support.  The  fact  that  an  American  university  was 
sponsoring  the  study  immediately  opened  the  doors  at  most  news  organizations. 
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Furthermore,  the  researcher--a  former  journalist  who  worked  at  well-known  news 
organizations  in  Sao  Paulo,  some  of  them  selected  to  participate  in  the  survey— was 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  editors  and  with  some  of  the  publishers.  Two  days  after 
sending  the  letters  by  facsimile,  the  researcher  phoned  main  editors  and  publishers  of  each 
news  organization  to  ask  for  their  cooperation.  Some  of  them  had  seen  the  letter  but  had 
lost  it;  others  had  the  letters  on  their  desks  by  the  time  they  received  a  phone  call  from 
the  researcher. 

In  early  1998  not  too  many  Brazilian  journalists  had  e-mail  addresses,  with  the 
exception  of  editors  at  a  few  news  organizations.  A  list  of  e-mail  addresses  was  compiled 
during  the  period  of  negotiation  to  get  news  organizations  to  support  the  study.  New 
letters  were  sent  to  journalists  who  had  e-mail  addresses  to  seek  their  support.  All 
participants  in  the  study  were  promised  a  summary  of  the  survey  results  if  they  asked 
for  one. 

The  survey  was  administered  in  a  three- week  period  in  May  of  1998.  One  week 
before  traveling  to  Brazil,  the  researcher  phoned,  faxed,  and  e-mailed  all  her  contacts  again. 
After  arriving  in  Brazil,  the  researcher  phoned  each  editor  or  manager  assigned  by  the 
news  organization  to  help  with  the  survey  administration  and  set  a  time  and  day  to 
distribute  the  questionnaires.  At  most  news  organizations  the  work  was  facilitated  by 
managers,  editors,  and  secretaries  who  recognized  the  relevance  of  the  study.  These 
people  took  the  envelopes  containing  the  questionnaires,  revised  the  names  and  job  titles 
of  journalists  printed  on  the  envelopes,  and  identified  and  replaced  those  who  had  left 
their  positions. 
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The  system  worked  better  at  some  news  organizations  than  at  others.  Journalists 
were  phoned  on  a  "spot-check  "  basis  by  the  researcher  to  ask  if  they  had  received  the 
questionnaires  and  planned  to  answer  them.  When  response  rates  appeared  to  be  failing  at 
a  few  news  organizations,  the  researcher  strolled  through  these  newsrooms,  talked  to 
every  journalist  working  during  different  shifts,  and  redistributed  new  envelopes  with 
questionnaires  to  those  who  said  they  had  lost  their  questionnaires.  Most  journalists 
contacted  in  person  during  the  newsrooms'  visits  wanted  to  be  assured  that  their  identity 
would  not  be  disclosed.  Two  newspapers,  two  television  stations,  and  the  two  news 
agencies  had  to  be  visited  at  least  twice  during  the  survey  administration  period. 

The  Questionnaire 
The  questionnaire  partially  replicated  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  1982  and  1992 
surveys  with  American  journalists,  published  in  1986  and  in  1996.  It  included  some 
questions  that  were  of  specific  interest  to  Brazilian  journalism  research.  Some  questions 
mirrored  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  questions,  especially  those  that  allowed  for  comparisons 
among  Brazilian,  American,  and  French  journalists.  Others  measured  Brazilian  journalists' 
affinity  to  the  old  French  style  of  journalism  and  the  American  style.  Results  were 
compared  to  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  updated  portrait  of  American  journalists  (1996)  and  to 
McMane's  study  of  French  journalists  (1989). 

Journalists  received  a  pre-addressed  package  containing  a  letter  explaining  the 
study  goals  and  a  booklet  format  with  dimensions  roughly  about  6x8  inches  with  an 
illustration  on  the  cover.  The  questionnaire  was  written  in  Portuguese  in  a  journalistic 
style  and  then  translated  to  English  to  meet  the  doctoral  program  requirements. 
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The  questionnaire  comprised  53  questions.  It  started  with  a  battery  of  questions 
about  job  satisfaction  that  replicated  Weaver's  questionnaire.  The  opening  question 
measured  journalists'  perceptions  of  job  satisfaction  through  a  1  to  4  scale  (very  satisfied, 
fairly  satisfied,  somewhat  dissatisfied,  and  very  dissatisfied).  The  next  two  questions 
asked  respondents  to  express  their  commitment  to  the  field-where  they  most  likely 
would  be  working  in  five  years,  in  the  news  media  or  somewhere  else-and  to  rate  nine 
factors  involving  job  satisfaction. 

The  battery  on  job  satisfaction  continued  with  three  questions  about  their 
frequency  of  communication  with  others  (people  above  them,  colleagues,  other 
journalists,  sources,  and  the  audience)  and  autonomy  to  get  a  story  covered  and  to  decide 
which  aspects  to  emphasize. 

The  next  battery  of  questions  addressed  perceptions  on  public  opinion. 
Respondents  rated  their  news  organization's  job  of  informing  the  public  opinion  through 
a  4-point  scale  (outstanding,  very  good,  fair,  and  poor)  and  their  news  organization's 
clout  to  influence  public  opinion  through  a  0  to  10  scale,  with  0  meaning  no  influence  and 
10  meaning  very  great  influence.  They  also  rated  the  actual  and  the  ideal  influence  of  the 
media  in  general  on  public  opinion,  employing  the  same  scale.  This  session  ended  with  the 
replication  of  Weaver's  statements  about  audience  members  being  more  interested  in 
breaking  news  as  opposed  to  analysis  of  long-term  trends  and  audience  members  being 
gullible  and  easily  fooled,  using  a  4-point  scale  (strongly  disagree  to  strongly  agree). 

The  next  section  explored  respondents'  news  values  and  main  topics  that  attract 
the  public's  attention.  The  first  question  asked  respondents  to  think  about  their  three 
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best  stories  and,  with  them  in  mind,  rank  proximity,  impact,  conflict,  unusualness. 
timeliness,  and  prominence  of  characters  from  1  to  6,  with  1  being  the  most  important 
news  value  and  6  the  least  important.  The  second  question  asked  respondents  to  choose  3 
of  19  topics  they  thought  were  the  most  important  to  the  public.  Topics  ranged  from 
politics  and  social  problems  to  travel  and  humor. 

The  subsequent  battery  of  questions  addressed  respondents"  perceptions  of 
controversial  journalistic  practices  and  ethics.  The  first  question  replicated  Weaver  and 
Wilhoit's  eight  journalistic  practices  by  asking  respondents  whether  they  were  justified 
on  occasion  or  they  would  not  approve  of  them.  The  next  two  questions  addressed 
journalists'  awareness  of  the  professional  ethic  code,  asking  their  agreement  on  a  1  to  4 
scale  with  two  statements  about  the  code's  compatibility  with  their  news  organizations' 
policy  and  their  own  ethical  sense,  and  an  open-ended  question  asking  respondents  to 
describe  their  ethical  orientation  at  work. 

The  next  question  about  media  roles  that  asked  respondents  to  imagine  they  were 
covering  the  annual  meeting  of  a  major  political  organization  and  found  the  policy  of  this 
organization  dangerous.  Respondents  were  asked  if  they  would  simply  report  the 
discussions  and  decisions,  a  statement  associated  with  the  disseminator  role,  or  if  they 
would  select  and  emphasize  dangerous  aspects,  a  statement  associated  with  the 
interpretive/investigative  role,  or  if  they  would  do  something  else. 

Next,  the  survey  replicated  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  question  on  media  roles  by 
asking  respondents  to  rate  the  importance  of  eight  viewpoints  on  a  1  to  4  scale. 
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Viewpoints  were  associated  with  an  interpretive/investigative  role,  a  disseminator  role, 
and  an  adversary  role. 

The  next  battery  of  questions  explored  respondents'  perceptions  of  characteristics 
of  journalism  in  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  France  as  well  as  of  foreign  influences  in 
Brazilian  journalism.  The  first  question  asked  respondents  to  rate  nine  attributes  on  a  1  to 
7  scale  on  each  type  of  journalism. 

Then,  respondents  indicated  their  level  of  agreement  on  a  1  to  4  scale  with  six 
statements,  half  of  them  associated  with  the  American  style  of  journalism  and  the  other 
half  associated  with  the  old  French  style.  This  battery  ended  with  a  question  about 
respondents'  level  of  agreement  on  a  1  to  4  scale  with  four  statements  about  Brazil's  type 
of  journalism  and  its  foreign  influences  (American,  old  French,  mix,  and  indigenous 
creation).  The  author  developed  this  section  based  on  the  comparison  of  French. 
American,  and  Brazilian  journalism  offered  by  Jobim  (1954)  and  on  the  characterization 
of  French  journalism  by  Rieffel  (1984)  and  McMane  (1989).  as  well  as  on  answers  to  the 
pretest. 

The  next  battery  of  1 1  questions  explored  respondents'  cultural  preferences  and 
influences,  which  consisted  of  fluency  in  foreign  languages,  country  they  would  go  to  for 
professional  purposes,  country  they  would  go  to  for  a  graduate  program,  nationality  of 
their  favorite  writers  in  fiction  and  nonfiction  areas,  nationality  of  their  favorite  films, 
foreign  publications  they  read  in  printed  form  or  via  Internet,  and  foreign  television 
channels  they  watch. 
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Finally,  the  last  part  of  the  questionnaire  consisted  of  20  questions  on 
demographics,  including  education,  membership  in  professional  associations,  political 
leaning  and  income. 

Dependent  and  Independent  Variables 

The  main  dependent  variable  in  this  study  was  journalists'  professional 
orientation.  It  was  broken  down  into  a  series  of  dependent  variables  that  included 
journalistic  roles,  standards  of  reporting  practices,  self-perception  of  media  impact,  job 
satisfaction,  subscription  to  the  American  style,  subscription  to  the  old  French  style,  and 
subscription  to  a  mixed  style  with  Brazilian  characteristics. 

This  study  dealt  mainly  with  nominal  and  ordinal  variables  and  a  few  interval 
variables.  Demographic  data  were  summarized  through  frequency  distributions,  measures 
of  central  tendency,  and  spread.  Because  the  study  involved  a  great  number  of  variables,  it 
required  the  use  of  multivariate  techniques  to  specify  relationships  and  associations 
(Reynolds,  1984).  The  exploratory  part  of  this  study  involved  factor  analysis  while  the 
explanatory  part  required  the  use  of  multiple  regression  analysis. 

Questions  about  journalistic  roles  replicated  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  battery  of 
separate  questions  and  then  aggregated  them  into  a  variation  of  the  three  clusters  provided 
by  the  American  researchers.  In  the  translation,  the  questions  were  slightly  reworded  to 
achieve  conceptual  equivalence  regarding  these  belief  systems.  The  questions  about 
journalistic  roles  were  subjected  to  factor  analysis  to  determine  the  pattern  of  journalists' 
beliefs.  Scores  for  roles  aggregated  in  each  of  the  three  factors  were  added  to  form  three 
new  dependent  variables  called  interpretive/investigative  role,  disseminator  role,  and 
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adversary  role.  The  three  new  dependent  variables  were  used  in  regression  analysis  to 
look  for  predictors  of  media  roles. 

Standards  of  journalistic  practices  were  operationalized  by  replicating  Weaver  and 
Wilhoit's  scenario  in  which  journalists  were  asked  to  think  they  were  dealing  with  an 
important  story  in  the  context  of  eight  controversial  journalistic  practices  and  whether 
these  practices  may  be  justified  on  occasion  or  would  not  be  approved.  Answers  to 
questions  about  these  practices,  explained  in  the  literature  review,  were  used  to  form  a 
new  dependent  variable  called  ethical  perceptions.  This  new  variable  was  used  in 
regression  analysis  to  look  for  predictors  of  ethical  perceptions. 

Media  impact  was  measured  by  replicating  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  question  on  how 
strong  journalists  think  the  influence  of  the  news  media  is  on  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  on  a  rating  scale  of  0  to  10.  Following  a  suggestion  in  McMane's  study, 
journalists  were  asked  specifically  about  the  influence  of  their  news  organization  on 
public  opinion  on  a  rating  scale  of  0  to  10.  Media  impact  was  assessed  through  measures 
of  central  tendency  and  dispersion. 

Job  satisfaction  was  operationalized  by  replicating  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  question 
on  how  satisfied  journalists  were  with  their  present  jobs  on  a  1  to  4  scale.  This  variable 
was  then  used  in  regression  analysis  to  look  for  predictors  of  job  satisfaction.  Job 
satisfaction  was  also  operationalized  by  replicating  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  a  nine- 
component  question  comprising  salary,  fringe  benefits,  freedom  from  supervision,  chance 
to  help  people,  editorial  policies  of  the  organization,  chance  to  develop  specialty,  job 
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security,  amount  of  autonomy,  and  chance  to  get  ahead  in  the  organization.  Each  was 
measured  on  a  scale  of  "very  important,"  "fairly  important,"  and  "not  too  important." 
Subscription  to  the  modern  American  style  of  journalism  and  to  the  old  French 
style  of  journalism  was  assessed  in  two  ways.  First,  respondents  were  asked 
straightforwardly  to  express  their  level  of  agreement  on  an  1  to  4  scale  with  four 
statements  about  journalistic  influences: 

1.  Brazilian  journalism  is  very  much  influenced  by  American  journalism. 

2.  Brazilian  journalism  is  very  much  influenced  by  French  journalism. 

3.  Brazilian  journalism  is  a  mix  of  several  influences  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

4.  Brazilian  journalism  is  an  indigenous  creation  that  truly  represents  Brazil's 
culture  and  society. 

Then,  respondents  answered  a  more  subtle  measure  of  the  topic  by  expressing 
their  level  of  agreement  on  a  1  to  4  scale  with  six  statements  about  characteristics 
associated  with  American  journalism  and  the  old  French  journalism.  These  were  the  three 
statements  associated  with  American  journalism: 

1 . 1  am  more  effective  in  my  job  when  I  take  an  impartial  view  about  the  events. 

2.  My  role  as  a  journalist  is  to  inform  society,  helping  people  to  make  better 
decisions. 

3.  Writing  or  editing  a  story  is  to  construct  a  synthesis  of  facts  based  on 
observation. 
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These  were  the  three  statements  associated  with  French  journalism: 
1 . 1  would  rather  add  a  criticism  or  an  opinion  to  my  work  rather  than  offer  the 
audience  plain,  straight  information. 

2.  My  role  as  a  journalist  is  to  help  to  transform  society  and  to  participate 
directly  in  the  democratic  process. 

3.  Writing  or  editing  a  story  is  to  construct  a  chronicle  of  facts  based  on 
interpretation. 

Five  independent  variables  were  expected  to  correlate  with  media  roles.  They  were 
political  leaning,  years  of  professional  experience,  age,  degree  of  autonomy,  and  comments 
from  colleagues. 

Ethical  perceptions  were  expected  to  correlate  with  five  independent  variables: 
perceived  journalistic  role,  years  of  professional  experience,  perceived  prestige  of  news 
organization,  comments  from  sources,  and  job  security.  The  independent  variables 
expected  to  correlate  with  job  satisfaction  were  salary,  editorial  policy,  degree  of 
autonomy,  chance  to  develop  a  specialty,  and  chance  to  help  people.  This  study  used  the 
SPSSx  statistical  package  for  data  analysis. 

Pretest 

A  first  version  of  the  questionnaire  was  pretested  with  Brazilian  journalists  who 
were  living  in  the  United  States.  It  contained  open-ended  questions  about  media  roles  and 
influences  on  Brazilian  journalism.  The  questionnaires  was  sent  by  e-mail  to  21 
journalists  previously  contacted  by  phone  and  e-mail.  Most  of  them  worked  as  foreign 
correspondents  or  stringers  for  Brazilian  news  organizations  in  Washington  and  New 
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York.  One  female  journalist  was  on  vacation  in  the  United  States,  and  another  was 
finishing  her  M.A.  degree  in  mass  communication  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Fourteen 
subjects  returned  their  questionnaires:  seven  females  and  seven  males. 

Nine  had  a  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism,  two  had  an  M.A.  degree  in  mass 
communication,  and  one  had  a  doctoral  degree.  They  were  mostly  politically  left-leaning, 
Catholic,  married,  with  European  ancestry.  The  majority  were  well-paid  professionals 
who  worked  for  more  than  one  news  organization.  Only  two  said  they  were  very  satisfied 
with  their  jobs.  The  majority  said  they  were  somewhat  dissatisfied.  Nonetheless,  they 
planned  to  stay  in  the  field  in  the  next  five  years. 

Foreign  correspondents  considered  the  chance  to  influence  public  affairs, 
autonomy,  chance  to  help  people,  editorial  policy,  and  pay,  in  this  order,  as  the  main 
elements  of  job  satisfaction.  They  chose  investigating  government  claims,  providing 
analysis  of  complex  problems,  and  getting  information  to  the  public  quickly  as  the  most 
important  media  roles.  Foreign  correspondents  also  accepted  most  of  the  controversial 
journalistic  practices  except  breaking  source  confidentiality  and  paying  people  to  obtain 
information.  They  were  unfamiliar  with  the  professional  ethic  code  and  followed  their 
own  ethical  sense  at  work. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  pretest  was  how  foreign  correspondents  defined 
American,  French,  and  Brazilian  journalism.  They  perceived  American  journalism  as 
accurate,  aggressive,  competent,  investigative,  objective,  and  nonadversarial.  French 
journalism  was  described  mostly  as  noncreative,  critical,  inefficient,  and  idealistic. 
Brazilian  journalism  was  described  as  incompetent,  noncreative,  dependent  on 
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government,  and  partisan.  Respondents  perceived  Brazilian  journalism  as  influenced  by 
both  the  French  and  the  American  style. 

Research  questions  and  hypotheses  were  refined  based  on  the  pretest  results.  The 
questionnaire  went  through  many  changes  as  well.  Certain  open-ended  questions  took  a 
closed-ended  format,  and  questions  involving  influences  on  Brazilian  journalism  were 
improved. 

Hypotheses 
The  core  of  this  study  focused  on  16  hypotheses.  They  were  as  follows: 
Hypothesis  A  1 :  Brazilians  journalists  are  more  likely  to  be  younger,  to  hold  a 
college  degree  in  journalism,  and  to  be  politically  left-leaning  in  larger  percentages  than 
American  and  French  journalists.  They  tend  to  be  mostly  white  with  European  ancestry. 
Membership  in  professional  organizations  tend  to  be  as  low  as  it  is  for  Americans. 

Hypothesis  A  2:  Brazilians  are  more  likely  to  be  culturally  influenced  by  the 
United  States  as  opposed  to  France  in  terms  of  preference  for  foreign  language,  foreign 
country,  foreign  media,  foreign  film  and  foreign  literature. 

Analysis  procedures  on  demographics  and  cultural  influences  involved  frequency 
distributions,  measures  of  central  tendency  and  crosstabulations. 

Hypothesis  B  1:  Brazilians  journalists  are  less  satisfied  with  their  jobs  compared 
to  American  and  French  journalists.  Pay  is  the  most  important  factor  of  job  satisfaction. 
Other  factors  are  editorial  policy,  degree  of  autonomy,  chance  to  develop  a  specialty,  and 
chance  to  help  people.  These  factors  should  emerge  as  predictors  of  job  satisfaction  in 
regression  analysis. 
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Hypothesis  B  2:  Brazilians  are  as  committed  to  the  profession  as  their  American 
and  French  colleagues. 

Hypothesis  B  3:  Brazilians  perceive  they  have  less  autonomy  than  American 
journalists. 

Hypothesis  B  4:  In  general,  Brazilians  receive  less  feedback  on  their  work 
compared  to  American  journalists. 

Analysis  procedures  on  job  satisfaction,  communication  with  others  and 
commitment  to  the  profession  included  frequency  distributions,  measures  of  central 
tendency,  and  multiple  regression  analysis. 

Hypothesis  C  1 :  Brazilians  will  support  a  mix  of  interpreter,  disseminator  and 
adversarial  roles  different  from  that  of  American  journalists.  Factors  such  as  political 
leaning,  salary,  years  of  professional  experience,  age,  degree  of  autonomy,  editorial  policy, 
chance  to  help  people,  and  comments  from  colleagues  should  predict  their  support  of  a 
mix  of  roles. 

Hypothesis  C  2:  Brazilian  journalists  who  strongly  endorse  the  adversarial  role 
report  lower  job  satisfaction,  place  themselves  to  the  far  left  of  the  center  in  the  political 
spectrum  and  are  the  most  likely  to  justify  questionable  reporting  practices. 

Hypothesis  C  3:  Older  journalists  in  higher  positions  are  more  likely  to  endorse  a 
combination  of  interpretive  and  disseminator  roles  as  opposed  to  an  adversarial  role. 

Analysis  procedures  on  media  roles  included  frequency  distributions,  measures  of 
central  tendency,  crosstabulations.  factor  analysis,  and  multiple  regression  analysis. 
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Hypothesis  D  1:  Brazilian  journalists  are  more  likely  to  justify  questionable 
journalistic  practices  than  French  and  American  journalists,  except  for  paying  for 
confidential  information  and  agreeing  to  protect  confidentiality  and  not  doing  so.  Ethical 
perceptions  should  vary  according  to  perceived  journalistic  roles,  years  of  professional 
experience,  editorial  policy,  comments  from  sources,  and  job  security. 

Analysis  procedures  on  ethics  included  frequency  distributions,  measures  of 
central  tendency,  crosstabulations,  and  regression  analysis. 

Hypothesis  D  2:  Brazilians  will  be  more  likely  than  Americans  to  disagree  with 
the  statement  that  readers  are  more  interested  in  breaking  news  than  in  analysis  of 
complex  problems.  Also,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  perceive  the  audience  as  gullible  or 
easily  fooled.  Journalists'  perceptions  of  audience  should  vary  according  to  perceived 
journalistic  role,  type  of  medium  journalists  work  for,  and  political  leaning. 

Hypothesis  D  3:  Brazilians  are  more  likely  than  Americans  to  be  critical  of  how 
well  their  news  organizations  inform  the  public. 

Analysis  procedures  on  perceptions  of  audience  and  on  how  well  news 
organizations  inform  the  public  included  frequency  distributions,  measures  of  central 
tendency,  and  crosstabulations. 

Hypothesis  E  1:  Brazilians  are  more  likely  to  perceive  their  journalism  as 
influenced  by  American  journalism  than  by  French  journalism. 

Hypothesis  E  2:  The  more  Brazilians  strongly  agree  with  the  statements  "I  am 
more  effective  when  take  an  impartial  view  about  the  events  I  write,  produce  or  edit,"  and 
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"My  role  is  to  inform  society,  helping  people  to  make  better  decisions,"  the  more  they 
identify  with  the  American  model  of  journalism. 

Hypothesis  E  3:  The  less  Brazilians  strongly  agree  with  the  statements  "I  would 
rather  add  a  criticism  or  an  opinion  to  the  stories  I  write,  produce  or  edit  as  opposed  to 
offering  plain  information  to  the  audience,"  and  "My  role  is  to  help  to  transform  society 
and  to  participate  directly  in  the  democratic  process,"  the  less  they  identify  with  the  old 
French  model  of  journalism. 

Hypothesis  E  4:  In  general,  Brazilians  and  Americans  are  more  likely  to  rank 
traditional  news  values  employed  in  their  best  stories  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Analysis  procedures  on  influences  on  Brazilian  journalistic  style  and  on  news 
values  included  frequency  distributions,  measures  of  central  tendency,  and 
crosstabulations 


CHAPTER  5 
RESULTS 

The  survey  had  a  response  rate  of  40%.  The  questionnaires  were  returned  by  402 
subjects--231  males  (57.5%)  and  171  females  (42.5%).  The  percentage  of  female  subjects 
in  the  survey  matched  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  women  working  in  journalism  in  the 
whole  country:  41.4%  according  to  statistics  provided  by  a  report  by  the  Union  of 
Journalists  of  Sao  Paulo  and  by  the  Ministry  of  Work  (Journalist  Union's  bulletin,  May 
1998).  The  breakdown  of  respondents  according  to  the  medium  in  which  they  worked 
was  the  following:  55%  worked  for  daily  newspapers;  19.4%  worked  for  TV  stations; 
18.8%  worked  for  news  magazines;  and  6.3%  worked  for  news  agencies  and  on-line 
journalism. 

Research  Question  1  asked  about  the  basic  characteristics  of  Brazilian  journalists. 
Findings  supported  Hypothesis  Al.  Brazilian  journalists  were  clustered  in  the  age 
brackets  25-34  and  35-44  as  were  American  and  French  journalists  in  Weaver's  and 
McMane's  studies.  About  37%  of  the  journalists  were  between  25  and  34  years  old,  and 
30%  were  between  35  and  44  years  old,  as  shown  in  Table  5.1 

There  were  more  Brazilians  in  the  age  bracket  20-24  compared  to  Americans  and 
French.  The  mean  age  for  all  journalists  in  the  sample  was  36,  and  the  median  age  was  35 
years  old.  Female  journalists  tended  to  be  slightly  younger  (mean  age  34)  than  males 
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(mean  age  38).  About  47%  of  the  females  were  in  the  age  bracket  of  25-34  compared  to 
30%  of  the  males.  The  latter  were  clustered  in  the  age  group  35-44  (Table  5.2). 


Table  5.1 .  Age  distribution  of  Brazilian  Journalists  Compared  to  American  and  French 
(Percentage  in  Each  Age  Group) 


Age  Group 


Brazilians 


American* 


French 


** 


Under  20 

.5 

20-24 

10.4 

24-34 

37.1 

35-44 

29.9 

45-54 

15.9 

55-64 

5.0 

65  and  older 

1.0 

Median   all 

35.0 

Median  Female 

32.0 

Median  Male 

37.0 

0.0 

- 

4.1 

2.0 

37.2 

29.3 

36.7 

41.3 

13.9 

18.2 

6.6 

8.5 

1.5 

.8 

36 

39 

35 

35 

37 

39 

*  Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996. 
**McMane,  1989. 


Table  5.2.  Age  Distribution  of  Brazilian  Journalists  According  to  Gender 
(Percentages) 


Age  Group 

Male 

Female 

Under  20 

.9 

_ 

20-24 

9.5 

11.7 

25-34 

29.9 

46.8 

35-44 

32.0 

26.9 

45-54 

19.0 

11.7 

55-64 

6.5 

2.9 

65  and  older 

1.7 
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Generally,  Brazilian  journalists  came  from  urban  backgrounds.  The  majority  in  the 
sample  (74%)  was  born  in  the  capital  of  Sao  Paulo  state,  also  called  Sao  Paulo,  which  is 
the  most  developed  region  in  the  country.  About  11%  were  born  and  raised  in  other 
wealthy  southeastern  states  such  as  Minas  Gerais  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  7%  were  born  and 
raised  in  southern  states,  and  4%  in  northeastern  states.  The  majority  of  the  journalists 
originally  from  other  southern  and  southeastern  states  were  raised  in  large  and  well- 
developed  cities.  That  was  not  the  case  of  journalists  who  came  from  the  northeast  and 
the  north,  which  are  the  less  developed  areas  in  the  country.  This  small  group  was 
mostly  born  and  raised  in  small  cities.  Some  2%  of  the  respondents  came  from  foreign 
countries  such  as  Italy,  Portugal,  Uruguay,  Germany,  and  England. 

As  in  the  United  States,  Brazilian  journalists  come  from  the  established  and 
dominant  groups  in  society.  About  73%  of  the  subjects  were  white  with  European 
ancestry.  Since  the  general  population  has  a  diverse  ethnic  makeup  that  includes 
descendants  from  Portuguese  settlers,  Africans,  and  native  Brazilians  who  have 
intermarried  over  the  years,  the  question  about  race  and  ethnicity  contained  a  variety  of 
options  for  mixed  groups  in  the  answer  box  (see  Table  5.3). 

Brazil's  racial  makeup  had  the  following  breakdown  in  1997:  55.3%  of  the 
population  declared  itself  to  be  white,  6%  was  black,  38.2%  was  mixed  (mulatto),  .4% 
was  Asian,  and  .2%  was  Native  Brazilian  (Brazilian  Institute  of  Geography  and  Statistic, 
IBGE,  http://  www.ibge.gov.br).  According  to  the  same  government  source,  in  the 
southeast  area,  where  the  survey  took  place,  the  racial  breakdown  of  the  population 
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as  follows:  65.4%  were  white,  7.4%  were  black,  26.5%  were  mixed  (mulatto).  .6%  were 
Asians,  and  .1%  were  Native  Brazilian. 

Table  5.3.    Ethnic  Origins  of  Brazilian  Journalists  (Percentage  in  Each  Group) 

Ethnicity 


European  Ancestry 
African  Ancestry 
Native  Brazilian  Ancestry 
Asian  Ancestry 
Mixed  European  and  African 
Mixed  European  and  Native  Braz. 
European,  African  and  Native  Braz. 
Mixed  European  and  Asian 
Mixed  African  and  Native  Braz. 
Mixed  European  and  Arabs 

*Data  provided  by  Brazilian  Institute  of  Geography  and  Statistics,  IBGE. 
http://  www.ibge.gov.br. 


Brazilians  of  African  ancestry  are  underepresented  among  journalists,  with  only 
2.2%.  However,  the  number  of  journalists  of  mixed  ancestry  (European,  African,  and 
Native  Brazilians)  amounts  to  16.1%.  This  number  is  still  far  behind  the  number  of 
people  who  indicated  they  have  mixed  racial  background  in  the  last  Brazilian  census, 
which  amounted  to  38.2%  for  the  whole  country  and  26.5%  for  the  southeast  (Brazilian 
Institute  of  Geography  and  Statistics,  IBGE,  http://  www.ibge.gov.br).  It  is  possible  that 
the  number  of  mixed  people  is  higher  in  the  newsrooms.  After  all,  Brazil  is  considered  a 
mulatto  country.  However,  Brazilians  traditionally  have  difficulty  in  acknowledging  their 
racial  background  when  it  involves  African  or  Native  Brazilians. 


Journalists 

Brazil* 

Southeast* 

72.9 

55.2 

65.4 

2.2 

6.0 

7.4 

1.2 

.2 

.1 

2.2 

.4 

.6 

3.2 

7.2 

5.2 

1.5 

.5 

3.2 
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Frequently,  people  with  mixed  racial  background  prefer  to  be  perceived  as  white. 
The  presence  of  journalists  with  Asian  ancestry  (2.2%)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Sao 
Paulo  has  the  second  largest  Asian  community  in  South  America  after  Lima.  Peru.  Also. 
Sao  Paulo  has  a  large  Arab  community  made  up  of  descendants  of  Arabs  from  different 
nations,  which  explains  the  presence  of  3.2%  of  descendants  of  mixed  Europeans  and 
Arabs. 

In  terms  of  religious  background,  the  majority  of  the  respondents-50.7%--said 
they  follow  the  country's  major  religion,  Catholicism,  as  shown  in  Table  5.4.  The  number 
of  people  who  indicated  they  have  no  religion  is  fairly  high,  almost  31%.  As  in  the  United 
States,  Jewish  persons  are  overrepresented  as  journalists  (6.5%) .  There  are  fewer  than 
200,000  Jews  in  Brazil,  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  total  population  of  about  165  million 
people.  Spiritualism,  a  religion  organized  by  French  philosopher  Allan  Kardec  may  be 
overrepresented  as  well.  Spiritualism  appeared  in  Brazil  in  1 884,  and  it  is  a  popular 
religion  in  the  country.  There  has  been  an  Association  of  Spiritualist  Journalists  in  Sao 
Paulo  since  1948. 

Brazilian  journalists  were  more  likely  to  be  married  (47.5%)  than  single  (41 .3%). 
However,  women  were  less  likely  to  be  married  (37.4%)  than  men  (55%).  A  similar 
pattern  occurred  with  both  American  journalists  and  French  journalists  (see  Table  5.5). 

Personal  interviews  with  Brazilian  female  journalists  indicated  that  it  was  difficult 
for  women  to  reconcile  marriage  and  motherhood  with  their  careers,  especially  when  they 
worked  for  broadcast  outlets  or  daily  newspapers.  After  starting  their  families,  females 
tended  to  move  to  women's  magazines  or  public  relations  companies,  where  they  could 
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Table  5.4.  Religious  Background  of  Brazilian  Journalists  Compared  to  American 
Journalists  (Percentage  in  Each  Group) 


Religion  Brazilians  Americans* 

N=402  N=  1,131 


Catholic  50.7  29.9 

Protestant  3.7  54.4 

Jewish  6.5  5.4 

Spiritualist  7.0 

African  Spiritualist  .5 

Other  or  none  30.8  10.2 

Total  99.2  99.9 


*F  rom  Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996. 


Table  5.5.    Marital  Status  of  Brazilian  Journalists,  Percentage  for  Each  Group,  N  =  402 


Status  All  Journalists  Male  Journalists.         Female  Journalists 


Married 

47.5 

Single 

41.3 

Divorced 

10.0 

Widowed 

1.2 

55  37.4 

35.5  49.1 

8.2  12.3 

•7  .5 


work  more  reasonable  hours.  The  personal  interviews  indicated  that  married  females  with 
children  were  perceived  by  male  managers  at  daily  newspapers  as  unable  to  perform 
certain  tasks  such  as  traveling  or  working  long  shifts.  A  similar  observation  appeared  ii 
the  sections  for  additional  comments  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire. 


in 
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Membership  in  Associations 
Membership  of  Brazilians  in  professional  organizations  tended  to  be  as  low  as 
that  of  Americans  as  predicted  by  Hypothesis  Al,  except  membership  in  unions. 
Membership  in  journalistic  unions  used  to  be  compulsory,  but  it  became  voluntary  with 
the  redemocratization  process.  According  to  the  Sao  Paulo's  Journalists'  union 
(www.wm.com.br/sindjor,  February  3, 2000),  5,000  of  a  total  of  7,000  journalists 
working  in  Sao  Paulo  state  are  union  members,  that  is,  71.4%.  The  percentage  of 
journalists  in  the  survey  who  said  they  were  unionized  was  43.3%.  The  discrepancy 
suggests  that  the  union  perhaps  do  not  remove  the  names  of  journalists  that  abandon  the 
organization  from  its  body  of  members.  Table  5.6  shows  distribution  of  union  journalists 
according  to  type  of  news  organization. 

Table  5.6.  Union  Journalists  According  to  Type  of  News  Organization,  N  =  402 


Medium  Percentage  of  Union  Members  N 


Daily  newspapers 

40.5 

News  magazines 

45.5 

TV  stations 

52.6 

News  agencies,  online 

32.0 

Total 

43.3 

222 
77 
78 
25 

402 


Union  journalists  tended  to  be  older--63.5%  were  between  41  and  68  years  old- 
and  to  have  more  than  15  years  of  professional  experience.  Reporters  were  less  likely  to 
be  union  members  (35.7%)  than  editors  and  producers  (47.5%).  Few  journalists  belonged 
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to  other  associations.  Only  17.7%  were  members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Journalists,  while  fewer  than  1%  were  members  of  about  10  other  small  professional 
associations. 

While  journalists'  unions  still  played  a  role  in  shaping  minimum  salaries  and 
working  conditions,  they  faced  the  same  crisis  that  afflicted  the  labor  movement  generally 
in  Brazil.  Membership  was  weak  among  young  journalists.  This  finding  may  parallel  a 
similar  membership  decline  among  French  and  American  journalists.  In  McMane's  study, 
37%  of  the  respondents  said  they  belonged  to  a  union.  In  the  United  States,  only  17%  of 
the  journalists  belonged  to  a  union  in  1992,  and  membership  in  professional  associations 
in  general  has  also  declined.  By  1992,  only  36%  of  the  workforce  belonged  to  any 
professional  association  (Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  p.  128). 

Political  Views 
Hypothesis  Al  on  political  views  was  partially  supported  by  findings.  Brazilians 
were  more  likely  to  be  politically  left-oriented  than  Americans  and  about  as  much  as  the 
French.  Journalists  worldwide  have  been  perceived  to  be  somewhat  liberal.  French 
journalists,  according  to  McMane,  placed  themselves  both  left  of  center  generally  and  to 
the  left  of  their  news  organizations.  So  did  American  journalists,  who  in  1992  were  more 
likely  to  consider  themselves  left  of  center  than  middle  of  the  road,  as  they  did  in  1982- 
1983,  according  to  Weaver.  Brazilian  journalists  followed  the  same  trend  toward  the  left 
on  the  political  scale.  In  1994,  two  years  after  the  Collorgate  scandal,  Brazilian 
journalists  indicated  a  left-leaning  tendency  with  a  mean  of  4.2  points  on  a  scale  of  0  to  10 
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(Herscovitz  &  Cardoso,  1998).  In  1998,  their  political  leaning  was  the  same,  with  a  4.2 
mean  on  the  political  scale,  with  65.3%  placing  themselves  left  of  the  center. 

Although  fewer  Brazilians  placed  themselves  "pretty  far"  to  the  left,  they 
outnumbered  American  and  French  journalists  in  the  category  "a  little"  to  the  left,  as 
shown  in  Table  5.7.  It  may  be  that  Brazilians'  concept  of  "pretty  far"  was  different  from 
the  concept  held  by  Americans.  In  Brazil,  "pretty  far"  to  the  left  implies  radical  political 
engagement,  which  is  somewhat  outdated  as  well  as  incompatible  with  being  a  full  time 
worker  at  a  news  organization. 


Table  5.7.  Political  Leaning  of  Brazilian,  American  and  French  Journalists 
(Percentages) 


Political  Leanings  Brazilian  American*  French** 


Pretty  far  to  left 

3.3 

11.6 

9.5 

A  little  to  left 

62.1 

35.7 

56.3 

Middle  of  the  road 

21.9 

30.0 

4.3 

A  little  to  right 

11.0 

17.0 

8.3 

Pretty  far  to  right 

1.8 

4.7 

1.1 

*Weaver  &  Wilhoit, 

1996. 

**McMane,  1989. 

Left-leaning  viewpoints  cut  across  all  age  groups.  Among  those  who  chose  3  on 
the  0-10  scale,  27.6%  were  under  40  and  25.2%  were  over  40.  Similarly,  those  who  chose 
4  split:  36.4%  under  40  and  32.5%  over  40.  Since  there  were  many  empty  cells  in  the 
crosstabulations,  analysis  collapsed  political  leaning  into  three  categories  (left,  center,  and 
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right).  The  pattern  of  responses  indicates  that  left-leaning  viewpoints  also  were  evenly 
distributed  between  gender  and  type  of  news  organization  as  shown  in  Table  5.8 


Table  5.8.    Political  Leaning  Across  Media  and  Gender  Among  Brazilian  Journalists 
(Percentages),  N=  402 


Medium  &  Gender 

Leanings 

Left 

Center 

Right 

T 

Newspaper 

63.0 

30.1 

5.0 

98.1 

News  Magazines 

68.8 

27.3 

3.9 

100 

TV  stations 

62.8 

33.3 

3.8 

99.9 

News  agencies 

72.0 

28.0 

- 

100 

Males 

61.9 

31.1 

1.7 

94.7 

Females 

68.4 

28.6 

1.7 

98.7 

News  agencies,  on-line  services,  and  news  magazines  had  slightly  higher 
percentages  of  people  with  a  left  leaning  viewpoint.  Journalists  working  for  TV  stations 
were  more  likely  to  hold  a  more  centrist  viewpoint  although  by  a  very  small  margin. 
Females  were  more  likely  than  males  to  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  political  scale. 

Few  Brazilian  journalists  identified  with  a  political  party.  When  asked  whether 
they  were  affiliated  or  had  any  affinity  toward  a  political  party,  74.6%  said  no.  However, 
18.9%  who  said  yes  picked  the  left-leaning  Worker's  Party.  Nonetheless,  support  for  the 
Worker's  Party  has  faded  since  1994,  when  a  third  of  Brazilian  journalists  indicated  their 
intention  to  vote  for  the  Worker's  Party  candidate  in  the  presidential  elections 
(Herscovitz  &  Cardoso,  1998). 
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Education  and  Training 
Findings  on  education  and  training  supported  Hypothesis  A  1.  Most  journalists  in 
the  survey-83.3%--were  college  graduates  who  majored  in  journalism,  as  indicated  in 
Table  5.9.  Almost  20%  of  all  respondents  reported  having  a  college  degree  in  other  fields 
such  as  modern  languages  and  literature  (3.6%),  business  administration  (3.2%).  sociology 
(3.0%),  law  (2.9%),  and  history  (2.4%).  About  65%  of  all  journalists  earned  their  degrees 
at  Sao  Paulo  universities.  Of  the  total  15.4%  had  no  degree  in  journalism,  and  6.9%  had  no 
college  degree  at  all.  Analysis  indicated  that  13.4%  of  those  who  had  a  degree  in 
journalism  had  double  majors. 

Table  5.9.  Education  of  Brazilian  Journalists  (Percentages),  N=  402 


Degrees 

Yes 

No 

In  progress 

Journalism 

83.3 

15.4 

1.2 

Other  field 

19.4 

79.9 

.5 

M.A.  in  journalism 

2.2 

97.5 

.2 

M.A.  in  other  field 

3.2 

96.8 

_ 

Ph.D.  in  mass  coram. 

.2 

99.8 

_ 

Ph.D.  in  other  field 

.5 

99.3 

_ 

Other  courses  college  level 

3.5 

96.5 

_ 

Workshops 

74.9 

24.9 

- 

Journalists  45  and  older  were  less  likely  to  hold  a  journalism  degree  and  more 
likely  to  hold  a  degree  in  another  field.  These  findings  agree  with  the  Brazilian 
development  of  journalism  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  past  century.  Before  1969, 
journalists  were  not  required  by  the  government  to  hold  a  journalism  degree.  Although 
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news  organizations  dislike  the  law  requiring  the  journalism  diploma  and  some  of  them 
recruit  people  from  other  occupations,  most  of  their  employees  are  journalism  majors. 

Few  journalists  went  to  graduate  school.  Only  5.4%  of  all  survey  respondents 
held  an  M.A.  degree,  mostly  from  Sao  Paulo  universities.  One  journalist  got  an  M.A.  in 
journalism  at  Columbia  University  in  the  United  States  and  another  got  an  M.A.  in 
journalism  at  the  university  of  Navarra  in  Spain.  Master's  degrees  in  other  fields  came 
from  schools  in  France,  England,  Israel,  and  Japan.  Doctoral  degrees  were  even  rarer.  Only 
four  respondents  in  the  sample  (.009%)  had  a  doctoral  degree-two  in  mass 
communication  and  two  in  literature-all  of  them  from  Brazilian  universities. 

A  small  group  (3.5%)  took  specialized  graduate  courses  which  varied  from  one 
semester  up  to  a  year.  They  included  fields  such  as  business,  political  science,  marketing, 
and  mass  communication.  A  great  majority  (75%)  had  participated  in  workshops. 
Specialization  courses  and  workshops  were  offered  by  some  news  organizations.  In  the 
open-ended  questions  in  the  survey,  though,  journalists  complained  that  news 
organizations  did  not  stimulate  journalists  to  improve  their  educational  level.  They  said 
they  had  little  free  time  to  devote  to  studying. 

The  newspaper  Folha  de  S.  Paulo,  which  has  campaigned  against  the  diploma 
requirement,  was  the  news  organization  that  employed  the  largest  number  of 
professionals  without  journalism  degrees  (21.3%),  followed  by  the  newspaper  Gazeta 
Mercantil  (15.9%).  Table  5.10  shows  the  percentages  of  journalism  majors  employed  by 
various  news  organizations.  Percentages  were  computed  based  on  the  number  of 
journalists  per  news  organization  who  answered  the  survey. 
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Table  5.10.      Percentage  of  journalism  majors  employed  by  news  organizations. 
N  =  402 


Media 

College  degree  in  journalism 

Newspapers 

0  Estado  de  S.  Paulo 

93.0 

Jornal  da  Tarde 

89.4 

Gazeta  Mercantil 

84.0 

Folha  de  S.  Paulo 

78.6 

TV  stations 

Globo 

100 

Cultura 

90.0 

Bandeirantes 

88.8 

News  magazines 

IstoE 

86.3 

Veja 

81.8 

Exame 

75.0 

In  the  United  States,  although  journalists  are  not  required  to  hold  a  degree  in 
journalism,  the  number  of  journalism  majors  in  newsrooms  increased  in  the  1990s, 
suggesting  that  media  recruiters  relied  heavily  on  journalism  graduates  as  opposed  to 
majors  in  other  fields  (Weaver,  p.  43) .  In  France,  there  are  few  journalism  schools  that 
are  accredited  by  the  special  committee  which  distributes  professional  cards  to 
journalists.  This  may  explain  why  French  journalists  tend  to  have  a  degree  in  another 
specialty  (McMane,  1989,  p.  78).  According  to  McMane's  data,  only  15.5%  of  French 
journalists  had  diplomas  in  journalism,  although  32%  had  done  some  journalism  study. 
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Table  5.1 1  compares  journalists  majoring  in  journalism  and  in  other  fields  as  well  as 
journalists  with  graduate  degrees  among  Brazilians,  Americans  and  French. 


Table  5.11.    Journalists'  Comparative  Educational  Background  (Percentages  Among 
Surveys'  Respondents) 


Degrees  Brazilian  Americans**  French* 


Undergrad.  J.  or  Mass  Comm.  degree  83.3  56.3                            15.5 

Undergraduate  degree  in  other  fields  19.4  43.6                            46.5* 

Grad.  J.  or  Mass  Comm.  degrees  2.4  7.0 

Graduate  degree  in  other  fields  3.7 


*McMane,  1989. 

** Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996. 


Table  5.12  shows  the  percentages  of  college  graduate  journalists  by  age  group  and 
by  media  type.  The  majority  of  the  American  journalists  between  20  and  34  years  old 
majored  in  journalism  or  mass  communication  (between  67.6%  and  63.8%).  The  45-54  age 
group  among  Americans  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  journalism  majors  (33.0%).  Among 
Brazilians,  the  group  55  and  over  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  journalism  majors,  perhaps 
because  they  entered  the  profession  before  the  law  that  established  the  diploma 
requirement.  College-graduate  journalists  working  for  television  in  both  groups  were  more 
likely  to  have  majored  in  journalism  or  mass  communication  than  those  working  for  other 
kind  of  news  organizations.  Journalists  working  for  news  magazines  were  less  likely  to 
have  majored  in  journalism  or  mass  communication. 
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Table  5.12.    Percentage  of  College  Graduate  Journalists  by  Age  Group  and  Media  Type 


Age  Group 


Journalists  Majoring  in  Journalism-Mass  Communication 
Brazilians  ( 1 998)  Americans  ( 1 992)* 


Under  25 

86.3 

25-34 

88.5 

35-44 

93.3 

45-54 

72.3 

55  and  over 

45.8 

Media  tvpe 

Daily  newspapers 

83.3 

News  magazines 

76.6 

Television 

92.3 

67.6 
63.8 
49.3 
33.0 

44.4 


53.7 
24.1 
78.6 


•Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996. 


Cultural  Influences 
Findings  supported  Hypothesis  A  2  according  to  which  Brazilians  are  more  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  aspects  of  the  American  culture.  As  stated  earlier,  Brazilian  culture 
was  first  influenced  by  European  culture,  especially  the  Iberian  and  the  French  tradition. 
France  became  Brazil's  "godmother"  in  the  18th  century,  when  Brazilian  students  sent  to 
French  universities  brought  French  liberal  ideas  to  the  Portuguese  colony.  The  French 
influence  in  Brazil  was  challenged  by  the  United  States  after  the  World  War  II.  Today, 
English  prevails  over  any  other  foreign  language  as  shown  in  Table  5.13,  but  there  is  a 
subtle  admiration  for  the  French  language  and  whatever  Brazil's  old  "godmother"  meant  in 
the  past. 
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According  to  Table  5.13,  English  was  the  foreign  language  preferred  by  the 
respondents.  About  75.1%  said  they  are  fluent  in  English.  However,  this  may  indicate 
some  level  of  journalists'  wishful  thinking.  It  is  common  to  meet  people  in  Brazil  who 
claim  English  fluency  but  have  poor  command  of  the  language  or  are  able  only  to  read 
English.  Nonetheless,  the  percentage  indicates  a  strong  preference  for  English,  with 
French  appearing  in  third  place  with  26.1%.  A  total  of  23.6%  said  they  were  fluent  in 
both  English  and  French. 

Table  5.13.  Respondents'  Fluency  in  Foreign  Languages,  N=  402 


Language  Percentage  of  journalists  mentioning  each  one* 


English  75.1 

Spanish  45.3 

French  26.1 

Italian  12.2 

German  3.7 

Other  languages  2.7 

Not  fluent  in  any  foreign  language  13.7 


*Total  does  not  add  to  100%  because  many  journalists  were  fluent  in  more  than 
one  language. 


Spanish,  which  had  over  45%  of  the  journalists'  preferences,  became  an  important 
language  to  Brazil,  the  only  Portuguese-speaking  country  in  Latin  America,  after  the 
creation  of  the  Southern  Common  Market  known  as  Mercosur.  Mercosur  links  the 
economies  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  and  includes  a  project  of 
educational  integration. 
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When  asked  about  which  foreign  language  they  would  like  to  learn,  27.9  % 
mentioned  French  and  about  20%  mentioned  English,  as  shown  in  Table  5.14.  Of  the 
13.7%  of  people  who  did  not  speak  any  foreign  language,  10.6%  indicated  they  would 
like  to  learn  English.  Among  those  who  were  fluent  in  English,  the  preference  for  learning 
French  reached  34.4%,  followed  by  Spanish  (19.2%)  and  German  (17.2%). 

Table  5.14.    Foreign  Language  Journalists  Want  to  Learn  or  Improve,  N  =  402 

Languages  Percentage  of  people  mentioning  each  language 

English  19.9 

French  27.9 

Spanish  15.4 

German  13.2 

Italian  10.9 

Other  languages  10.0 

None  2.0 

Total  99.3* 


•Rounding  error 

These  results  indicate  that  although  Brazilian  journalists  were  still  attracted  to 
French  culture,  they  perceived  the  English  language  as  vital  to  their  profession.  In  order  to 
explore  journalists'  preferences  for  foreign  cultures,  the  survey  included  two  open-ended 
questions  asking  which  country  one  would  choose  for  professional  purposes,  such  as  for 
coverage,  and  which  country  one  would  choose  for  a  graduate  program  in  journalism.  In 
response  to  the  first  question,  journalists  named  an  extensive  list  of  countries,  but  the 
United  States  was  number  one  by  far  with  37.1%  of  the  answers,  followed  by  England 
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(14.9%)  and  France  (9.7%).  Table  5.15  indicates  that  respondents  showed  almost  no 
interest  in  traveling  simply  to  anywhere  that  was  hot  news.  Also,  journalists  had  little 
interest  at  all  in  going  to  Portugal,  Brazil's  former  colonial  ruler. 


Table  5.15.       Foreign  country  journalists  would  go  for  professional  purposes. 
N=402 


Countries  Percentages  of  journalists  mentioning  each  country 


United  States 

3  7.1 

England 

14.9 

France 

9.7 

Italy 

5.0 

China 

4.2 

Spain 

3.4 

Middle  East/ Arab  world 

2.8 

Russia 

2.2 

Japan 

2.2 

Latin  American  countries 

2.1 

Canada 

1.5 

Portugal 

.7 

Anywhere  that  is  hot  news 

.2 

Other  countries* 

14.0 

Others 

5.0 

Total 

100 

*It  includes  a  great  variety  of  countries,  each  with  less  than  1%  of  the  preference. 

Answers  to  the  question  on  which  country  they  would  go  to  for  graduate  studies 
again  focused  on  the  United  States  with  53.8%,  as  shown  in  Table  5.16. 

Journalists  answered  a  group  of  questions  designed  to  describe  their  cultural 
preferences  and  influences.  Table  5.17  presents  a  summary  of  their  answers.  When  asked 
a  general  question  about  the  nationality  of  the  authors  they  read  most,  respondents 
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Table  5.16.    Foreign  Country  Journalists  Would  Go  to  Study,  N=  402 

Countries  Percentage  of  Journalists  mentioning  each  country 

United  States  53.8 

England  18.4 

Spain  9.9 

France  6.6 

England  or  U.S.  4.2 

Italy  2.9 

U.S.  or  France  1.0 

Portugal  .5 

Others  or  none  2.7 

Total  100.0 


answered  with  a  mix  of  different  nationalities.  Brazilians  were  respondents'  favorite 
authors  of  novels,  romances,  and  short  stories  (47.3%).  American  writers  were  named  by 
14.7%  and  French  writers  by  6.5%.  Almost  17%  said  they  have  no  favorite  nationality 
regarding  the  authors  of  novels,  romances,  and  short  stories.  In  fact,  a  great  number  of 
respondents  wrote  beside  the  question  and  in  the  space  for  additional  comments  that  they 
paid  little  attention  to  the  nationality  of  the  authors  they  picked  in  this  field. 
Brazilians  were  again  the  favorite  authors  of  essays  and  analyses  on  society,  culture,  and 
politics  by  35%,  followed  by  Americans  (24.4%),  and  French  (17.7%).  About  14.2%  said 
they  had  no  favorite  nationality.  However,  Americans  are  clearly  the  favorite  authors  of 
45.5%  of  the  respondents  regarding  economy  and  technology. 

Moving  from  literature  to  film,  43.5%  of  the  respondents  answered  that  they 
preferred  American  films.  About  16.7%  indicated  they  preferred  a  mix  of  nationalities  and 
14.7%  named  European  films.  Only  7.6%  indicated  their  preference  for  French  films, 
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Table  5.17.    Journalists'  Cultural  Preferences,  Nationality  of  Favorite  Writers . 
N  =  402 


Nationality  Percentage  of  journalists  mentioning  each  nationality 

Authors  in  general 

Mix  70.9 

Brazilian  22.4 

American  3.0 

European  3.7 
Favorite  writers  of  novels 

Brazilian  47.3 

American  14.7 

British  9.5 

French  6.5 

Europeans  in  general  5.4 

Latin  American  5.0 

No  favorite  nationality  16.9 
Favorite  authors  on  society,  culture,  and  politics 

Brazilian  35.1 

American  24.4 

French  17.7 

British  9.5 

Europeans  in  general  10.1 

No  favorite  nationality  14.2 
Favorite  authors  on  economy  or  technology 

American  45.5 

Brazilian  1 6.4 

Europeans  in  general  2.9 

French  .7 

No  favorite  nationality  32.8 
Favorite  films 

American  43.5 

Mix  16.7 

European  in  general  14.7 

French  7.6 

British  3.5 

Italian  3.0 

American  and  French  3 . 0 

Brazilian  2.7 
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which  used  to  be  popular  in  Brazil  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Brazilian  films  were 
mentioned  by  only  2.7%  of  the  sample. 

Another  measure  of  journalists'  cultural  preferences  and  influences  asked  about 
the  international  publications  they  read.  Respondents  marked  the  ones  they  read  from  a 
list  that  included  American,  French,  British,  and  Latin  American  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Only  13.2%  of  the  respondents  said  they  did  not  read  foreign  publications  at 
all.  Table  5.18  shows  that  the  three  foreign  publications  most  read  by  respondents  were 
the  New  York  Times  (48.8%),  Newsweek  (38.3%),  and  Time  (38.3%).  In  second  place, 
came  the  British  publications,  with  the  Economist  read  by  33.3%  of  the  respondents  and 
the  Financial  Times  read  by  24.4%. 

Le  Monde  was  the  only  French  publication  read  by  a  significant  number  of 
respondents,  along  with  the  Spanish  newspaper  El  Pais  and  Clarin  of  Argentina.  All  three 
were  read  by  22%  of  respondents. 

In  the  questionnaire's  section  for  additional  comments,  some  journalists  joked 
about  the  question  on  foreign  media  readership,  stating  that  they  barely  had  time  to  read 
the  national  publications.  Others  said  they  read  Portuguese  translations  of  stories  sent  by 
the  foreign  media  and  published  by  local  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Journalists  were  asked  about  their  use  of  foreign  television.  Table  5.19  indicates 
that  45.3%  of  the  respondents  usually  watched  U.S.  TV  channels.  About  37.3%  said  they 
watched  a  combination  of  U.S.  and  European  TV  channels,  the  latter  including  BBC  and 
other  public  channels  such  as  RAI  of  Italy,  Deutsche  Welle  of  Germany,  TV  5  of  France, 
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Table  5.18.     Foreign  Newspapers  and  Magazines  Most  Often  Read  by  Journalists 
(Percentage  Reading  at  Least  One  Issue  Once  a  Month).  N  =  402 


Media 


Percentage  of  Journalists  Mentioning* 


American 

New  York  Times 

Newsweek 

Time 

Wall  Street  Journal 

Washington  Post 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Boston  Globe 

USA  Today 

Business  Week 

Columbia  Journalism  Review 

French 

Le  Monde 

Liberation 

Figaro 

Le  Point 

British 

Economist 

Financial  Times 

The  Independent 

The  Guardian 

The  Observer 

Other  European  Media 

El  Pais  (Spain) 

International  Herald  Tribune 

Der  Spiegel 

Latin  American  Media 

Clarin  (Argentina) 

La  Nation  (Argentina) 


48.8 

38.3 

38.3 

20.1 

12.2 

6.5 

5.5 

2.2 

3.2 

1.7 

22.1 

3.2 
3.7 
1.7 

33.3 
24.4 
15.9 
10.4 

5.2 

22.4 
5.7 
1.2 

22.1 
7.2 


*  Percentages  total  to  more  than  100.0  because  journalists  could  name  more  than  one 
medium.  Only  the  media  mentioned  by  1 .0%  or  more  are  listed  here. 
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Table  5.19.    Use  of  Foreign  Television,  N=  402 

Nationality  Percentage  of  Journalists  Mentioning  It 


U.S.  channels  45.3 

U.S.  and  European  channels  37.3 

European  channels  only  1 .5 

Do  not  watch  foreign  television  15.6 

Total  99.7 


and  TVE  of  Spain.  Only  1.5%  of  the  respondents  said  they  watched  solely  European 
television,  and  15.6%  said  they  did  not  watch  foreign  television  at  all. 

CNN,  which  is  constantly  monitored  in  newsrooms,  was  watched  by  almost  80% 
of  the  respondents,  followed  by  CBS  (26.9%),  and  by  BBC,  along  with  other  European 
public  channels  (22.1%),  as  shown  in  Table  5.20. 


Table  5.20.    Foreign  Television  Channels  Most  Often  Watched  by  Journalists, 
N  =  402 


TV  stations  Percentage  Mentioning  It* 


CNN 

79.9 

CBS 

26.9 

BBC  and  other  European  public  channels 

22.1 

ABC 

9.0 

NBC 

8.0 

Televisa/Uni  vision 

6.0 

ESPN 

4.2 

Eurochannel 

4.0 

"Percentages  total  to  more  than  100.0  because  journalists  could  name  more  than 
one  channel. 
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Job  Satisfaction 

Research  Question  2  concerned  the  extent  to  which  Brazilian  journalists  were 
satisfied  with  their  job  compared  to  Americans  and  French  journalists.  Hypotheses 
included  predictors  of  job  satisfaction  such  as  salary,  journalists'  communication  with 
others  and  commitment  to  the  field. 

Findings  partially  supported  Hypothesis  B  1 :  Brazilians  were  less  satisfied  than 
Americans  but  about  as  much  satisfied  as  French  journalists.  Almost  1 1%  said  they  were 
very  dissatisfied,  while  only  3%  of  Americans  and  .4%  of  the  French  said  they  were  very 
dissatisfied,  as  shown  by  Figure  5.1.  Brazilians  were  a  lot  less  very  satisfied  (17.2%  ) 
than  Americans  (27.3%)  and  about  as  much  very  satisfied  as  the  French  (15%). 

When  the  analysis  collapsed  categories  into  "satisfied"  and  "not  satisfied",  the 
French  appeared  as  the  group  with  the  highest  percentage  of  job  satisfaction,  with 
Brazilians  in  third  place  (Table  5.21). 

Table  5.21.  Job  Satisfaction  (Percentages) 


Rating 

Brazilians 

Americans* 

French** 

(N=  402,  1 

998) 

(N=  1,156, 

1992) 

(N=  484, 
1988) 

Very  satisfied 

17.2 

27.0 

15.0 

Fairly  satisfied 

53.5 

50.0 

72.0 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

18.2 

20.0 

9.0 

Very  dissatisfied 

10.9 

3.0 

.4 

Total 

99.8 

100 

96.4* 

♦Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996. 

**McMane,  1989  (about  3.5%  of  the  French  journalists  were  undecided 

about  job 

satisfaction. 
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12 


10 


8 


Brazilian  American  French 


Figure  5.1.  Job  Unhappiness:  Percentage  Saying  They  Are  Very  Dissatisfied 
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Journalists  working  for  news  magazines  had  the  highest  job  satisfaction  (23.4%. 
very  satisfied),  while  journalists  working  for  daily  newspapers  had  the  lowest  (15.3%. 
very  satisfied).  However,  variation  on  perceptions  of  job  satisfaction  was  considerable 
across  news  organizations,  as  shown  by  Table  5.22.  Among  TV  stations,  30%  of  the 
respondents  from  Globo,  Brazil's  most  successful  TV  network,  said  they  were  very 
satisfied,  compared  to  only  13.3%  for  Cultura,  Sao  Paulo's  public  television  channel. 

None  of  the  respondents  from  Jornal  da  Tarde,  considered  a  sophisticated  paper 
that  employs  a  consistent  team  of  journalists  throughout  the  years,  said  they  were  very 
satisfied.  However,  46.2  of  the  respondents  from  DCI,  a  small  newspaper  facing 
economic  difficulties,  said  they  were.  Finally,  only  9.1%  of  the  respondents  from  Veja, 
Brazil's  largest  and  most  prestigious  weekly  news  magazine,  said  they  were  very 
satisfied,  while  22.7%  of  the  respondents  from  its  main  competitor,  the  much  smaller  Isto 
E,  said  they  were. 

Brazilian  journalists  in  the  sample  were  asked  to  rate  factors  perceived  as 
attributes  of  job  satisfaction.  Table  5.23  summarizes  the  results  and  compares  them  to  the 
results  of  the  1992  survey  with  American  journalists  and  the  1988  survey  with  French 
journalists. 

As  predicted  by  Hypothesis  B  1 ,  pay  was  cited  as  the  most  important  factor  of 
job  satisfaction  among  Brazilians  (76.4%),  followed  by  getting  ahead  at  the  organization, 
autonomy,  and  editorial  policy.  Conversely,  pay  was  at  the  bottom  of  American 
journalists'  list  of  factors  contributing  to  job  satisfaction,  although  Weaver  and  Wilhoit 
found  evidence  of  strong  complaints  about  salary  in  the  open-ended  questions. 
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Table  5.22.  Job  Satisfaction  According  to  Media  Type  and  News  Organization 


Media 

Percentage  Saying 

They  Were  Very  Satisfied 

N=402 

Newspapers 

Jornal  da  Tarde 

0.0 

19 

Folha  de  S.  Paulo 

12.6 

103 

Estado  de  S.  Paulo 

13.6 

44 

Gazeta  Mercantil 

22.7 

44 

DCI 

46.2 

13 

Total 

15.3 

223 

News  magazines 

Veja 

9.1 

22 

IstoE 

22.7 

22 

Imprensa 

27.3 

11 

Carta  Capital 

33.3 

03 

Exame 

46.1 

13 

Total 

23.4 

71 

TV  stations 

Bandeirantes 

11.1 

27 

Cultura 

13.3 

30 

Globo 

30.0 

20 

Total 

16.7 

77 

News  agencies/on  line  iournal 

ism 

Agenda  Folha 

0.0 

11 

Agestado 

12.5 

08 

Universo  Online 

20.0 

05 

Total 

16.0 

24 

The  main  factors  related  to  job  satisfaction  for  Americans  were  editorial  policy 
(69%),  followed  by  job  security,  helping  people,  and  autonomy.  The  French  also 
discounted  pay  as  a  factor  of  job  satisfaction  (only  15.7%  said  it  was  very  important). 
The  number  one  factor  among  the  French  was  autonomy  (73.7%),  followed  by  helping 
people  and  getting  ahead  at  the  organization. 
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Table  5.23.  Factors  of  Job  Satisfaction 


Percentage 

Saying  Very  Important  ( 

%) 

Factors 

Brazilians 

Americans* 

French** 

N=402 

N=l,156 

N=484 

Pay 

76.4 

21 

15.7 

Getting  ahead 

69.9 

39 

24.5 

Autonomy 

67.4 

51 

73.7 

Editorial  policy 

66.7 

69 

24.1 

Helping  people 

61.4 

61 

37.5 

Benefits 

52.2 

35 

8.9 

Developing  specialty 

50.7 

40 

22.7 

Job  security 

44.8 

61 

20.5 

Influence  public 

affairs 

55.2 

- 

- 

*  Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996. 
**McMane,  1989. 


Table  5.24  indicates  that  perceptions  of  important  attributes  of  job  satisfaction 
tended  to  be  similar  among  respondents  from  different  media.  Journalists  working  at  all 
four  media  groups  underscored  an  economic  aspect  by  placing  a  high  value  on  pay. 
However,  other  economic  attributes  such  as  benefits  and  job  security  received  a  lower 
value.  That  may  be  explained  by  two  aspects.  For  one  thing,  the  government  guarantees 
to  all  workers  a  minimum  package  of  benefits  independent  of  what  news  organizations 
may  offer.  Also,  job  security  may  have  received  a  low  value  because  it  is  literally  absent 
in  the  field. 

Regarding  personal  development  values,  journalists  seemed  a  little  oblivious 
about  developing  a  specialty.  They  placed  more  value  on  the  chance  to  get  ahead,  except 
for  respondents  working  at  news  agencies.  Finally,  altruistic  aspects,  which  included 
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helping  people  and  influencing  public  opinion,  did  not  reach  high  scores,  except  for 
respondents  working  at  TV  stations,  who  placed  the  highest  value  of  all  groups  on 
helping  people. 


Table  5.24.    Importance  Brazilians  Assigned  to  Attributes  of  Job  Satisfaction  by  Media 
Sector  Mean  Scores 


Job  Aspects 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

TV  stations 

Agencies 

N=222 

N=77 

N=78 

N=25 

Pay 

2.77 

2.70 

2.77 

2.76 

Getting  ahead 

2.67 

2.58 

2.65 

2.84 

Autonomy 

2.66 

2.58 

2.67 

2.60 

Editorial  policies 

2.68 

2.56 

2.51 

2.64 

Helping  people 

2.50 

2.52 

2.76 

2.48 

Benefits 

2.42 

2.32 

2.55 

2.68 

Specialty 

2.41 

2.21 

2.49 

2.48 

Job  security 

2.37 

2.10 

2.36 

2.56 

Influence  public 

affairs 

2.45 

2.53 

2.51 

2.32 

3-Very  important;  2=Fairly  important;  l=Not  too  important 

A  comparison  of  means  scores  to  attributes  of  job  satisfaction  by  American  and 
Brazilian  journalists  indicates  that  in  general  Brazilians  gave  higher  scores  to  all  attributes. 
Table  5.25  shows  that  the  two  groups  did  not  place  a  high  value  on  the  chance  to  develop 
a  specialty,  which  appeared  in  seventh  place  for  Brazilians  and  in  sixth  place  for 
Americans.  Also,  they  attributed  a  lower  value  to  fringe  benefits,  which  appeared  in 
seventh  place  for  Brazilians  and  in  fifth  place  for  Americans.  Opportunity  to  influence 
public  affairs  received  a  much  higher  score  from  Brazilians  than  from  Americans. 
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Table  5.25.    Importance  Brazilians  and  Americans  Assigned  to  Different  Job  Aspects 
Mean  Scores 


Job  Aspects 

Brazilians 

Americans* 

N=402 

N=  1,131 

Pay 

2.76 

1.10 

Getting  ahead 

2.66 

1.21 

Autonomy 

2.64 

1.45 

Editorial  policies 

2.62 

1.60 

Helping  people 

2.55 

1.55 

Influence  public  affairs 

2.47 

1.17 

Benefits 

2.44 

1.23 

Specialty 

2.39 

1.22 

Job  security 

2.33 

1.56 

3-Very  important;  2=Fairly  important;  1=  Not  too  important. 
♦Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996. 


Findings  did  not  support  the  portion  of  Hypothesis  B  1  that  expected  pay  to  be 
the  most  important  predictor  of  job  satisfaction  in  a  regression  analysis.  The  major 
predictor  of  job  satisfaction  was  how  well  journalists  thought  their  news  organizations 
were  doing  in  informing  the  public  (Beta  .34).  Findings  supported  the  portion  of 
Hypothesis  B  1  that  expected  autonomy  to  be  a  predictor  of  job  satisfaction  The  second- 
most  important  predictor  of  job  satisfaction  was  the  journalists'  ability  to  get  a  story 
covered  (Beta  .33),  followed  by  freedom  in  deciding  which  aspects  of  a  story  should  be 
emphasized  (Beta  .29).  Both  of  these  predictors  are  related  to  autonomy.  Frequency  of 
supervisors'  comments  was  interpreted  by  journalists  as  a  negative  source  of  job 
satisfaction  (-.23).  Job  satisfaction  decreased  as  journalists  became  older,  more 
experienced,  and  better  paid.  The  higher  the  perceived  influence  of  their  news 
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organization  on  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  the  lower  was  the  level  of  job 
satisfaction  (-.16)  as  shown  in  Table  5.26. 

Table  5.26.    Relative  Strength  of  Predictors  of  Job  Satisfaction 

Predictors  Standardized  Simple  Correlation 

Coefficients  (Beta)        Coefficient  (r) 


1.  Age  -.11*  .11 

2.  Annual  income  -.21**  .21 

3 .  Chance  to  influence  public  affairs  -.10*  .10 

4.  Ability  to  get  a  story  covered  .33**  .33 

5.  Freedom  in  deciding  aspects  of  a 

story  that  should  be  emphasized  .29**  .29 

6 .  Rating  of  performance  of  the 

employing  news  organization  .34**  .34 

7.  How  strong  is  the  influence  of  their 
news  organization  on  the 

formation  of  public  opinion  -.16**  .16 

8.  Political  leaning  -.10*  .10 

9.  Frequency  of  supervisors' comments  -.23**  .23 

1 0.  Years  of  experience  -.11*  .11 


*p<.05;**p<.001. 

Some  factors  apparently  unrelated  to  job  satisfaction  were  gender,  marital  status, 
and  number  of  social  friends  who  were  journalists.  Pay,  fringe  benefits,  job  security,  a 
chance  to  develop  a  specialty,  editorial  policy,  and  chance  to  get  ahead  in  the  organization 
as  important  hypothetical  factors  when  judging  a  job  apparently  did  not  influence  job 
satisfaction  as  much.  A  comparison  of  predictors  of  job  satisfaction  between  Brazilians 
and  Americans  revealed  that  the  performance  rating  of  the  employing  news  organization 
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was  the  number  one  predictor  of  job  satisfaction  for  both  Brazilians  (Beta  .34  ,  p  <  .001) 
and  Americans  (Beta  .22  ,  p  <  .001). 

Commitment  to  Journalism 

As  predicted  by  Hypothesis  B  2,  the  majority  of  the  respondents  affirmed  their 
intention  to  remain  in  the  field.  About  90%  of  the  journalists  said  they  would  be  working 
for  the  news  media  in  the  next  five  years.  The  percentage  was  about  the  same  for  males 
and  females.  Among  the  group  of  prospective  defectors,  7.6%  were  reporters.  9.4%  were 
editors  or  producers  and  13.8%  were  managers.  Professionals  in  higher,  better-paid 
positions  seemed  more  likely  to  leave  the  field  in  the  near  future  than  others. 

Prospective  defectors  were  also  more  likely  to  be  found  among  journalists  working 
for  news  agencies  and  on-line  services  (16%),  followed  by  those  working  at  news 
magazines  (14.2%).  A  regression  analysis  of  predictors  of  commitment  to  journalism 
suggested  that  journalists  who  were  satisfied  with  their  work  and  who  perceived  that  their 
news  organizations  were  doing  a  good  job  of  informing  the  public  were  more  likely  to  stay 
in  the  field.  Comments  from  superiors  and  from  colleagues  were  more  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  defection  of  journalists  as  indicated  in  Table  5.27.  As  stated  before,  comments  from 
superiors  were  perceived  as  a  negative  source  of  job  satisfaction. 

The  majority  of  the  prospective  defectors  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  where  they 
would  be  working  in  five  years.  Some  said  they  wanted  to  become  book  writers  or 
translators  (2.2%).  Others  wanted  to  work  for  nonmedia  companies  (1.5%),  and  about 
1%  planned  to  retire.  However,  respondents  knew  exactly  why  they  wanted  to  make  a 
career  shift.  In  open-ended  answers  on  the  topic,  journalists  mentioned  low  pay,  stress, 
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Table  5.27.    Relative  Strength  of  Predictors  of  Commitment  to  Journalism 


Predictors  Standardized  Coefficients  (Beta) 


1 .  Rating  of  performance  of 

the  employing  organization  .16*** 

2.  Job  Satisfaction  .15** 

3.  Comments  from  superiors  -.13** 

4 .  Years  of  experience  .12* 

5 .  Comments  from  colleagues  -.11* 


*p<.05;**p<.01;***p<.001 

long  hours,  job  insecurity,  and  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment  with  the  profession. 
The  latter  included  lack  of  training  at  the  newsrooms,  few  opportunities  to  move  ahead, 
feeling  old  in  a  young  environment,  and  disliking  the  interference  of  big  economic  groups 
on  the  media. 

Among  the  journalists  who  wanted  to  stay  in  the  field  (about  90%  of  the 
respondents),  there  were  some  who  were  satisfied  and  some  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  jobs.  The  same  was  true  for  the  small  group  who  planned  a  career  shift 
(9.2%).  Table  5.28  summarizes  the  percentages  for  these  categories. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  questionnaire,  respondents  answered  an  open-ended 
question  on  why  they  believed  they  became  journalists.  The  question  triggered  a  variety 
of  commentaries  that  were  coded  into  six  categories.  Table  5.29  displays  these  categories 
and  their  frequency  among  those  who  planned  to  stay  in  the  field  and  those  who  planned 
to  make  a  career  shift.  Respondents  who  wanted  to  change  society  and  those  who  entered 
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journalism  because  they  felt  they  were  specially  fitted  for  (vocation)  seemed  more  likely 
to  leave  the  field  in  five  years. 


Table  5.28.    Perception  of  Job  Satisfaction  Among  Those  Who  Wanted  to  Stay  and 
Those  Who  Wanted  to  Leave  the  Field  (Percentages) 


Satisfaction 


Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Total 


Work  in  the  News  Media 


73.1 
26.5 
99.6 


Work  Somewhere  Else 


45.9 
54.0 
99.9 


Table  5.29.     Factors  that  Led  Respondents  to  Become  Journalists  and  Their  Frequency 
Among  Those  Who  Wanted  to  Stay  and  Those  Who  Planned  to  Leave  the 
Field  (Percentages),  N=  398 


Wanted  to  follow  and 
interpret  events 

Wanted  to  inform  people 
on  social  issues 

Vocation 

Thought  profession  was 
exciting  or  glamorous 


Factors 

Work 

in  the  media 

Work 
somewhere  else 

Wanted  to  write  stories 
or  investigate  issues 

Wanted  to  change  society 

21.0 
11.6 

18.9 
18.9 

8.0 

11.0 
10.5 

22.7 


10.8 

13.5 

18.9 


Total 


361 


37 
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A  comparison  of  commitment  to  journalism  among  Brazilian,  American,  and 
French  professionals  indicates  that  Brazilians  felt  more  committed  to  the  profession  while 
more  Americans  planned  to  leave  the  field.  French  journalists  were  more  likely  to  be 
undecided  about  their  professional  future  than  Brazilians  and  Americans,  as  shown  in 
Table  5.30. 


Table  5.30.    Commitment  to  Journalism  Among  Brazilian,  American  and  French 
Journalists  In  Five  Years 


Where  to  Work 

Brazilian 
1998 

American* 
1992 

French* 
1988 

Work  in  the  news  media 
Work  somewhere  else 
Don't  Know 

89.8 
9.2 
1.0 

73.8 

21.0 

2.9 

77.5 

5.0 

17.5 

*  Weaver  and  Wilhoit,  1996. 
**  McMane,  1989. 

Journalists'  Salaries 

A  look  at  the  context  in  which  journalists  operate  helps  to  understand  why  pay 
appears  as  the  number  one  factor  of  job  satisfaction  as  predicted  by  Hypothesis  B  1 . 
Brazil  has  faced  decades  of  high  inflation  and  compressed  wages.  In  the  last  few  years, 
inflation  has  been  under  control,  but  wages  still  lag  far  behind.  Unemployment  has  been 
the  most  recent  problem  faced  by  journalists,  especially  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  journalists" 
union  of  Sao  Paulo  claimed  that  in  1999  wages  deteriorated  between  7.36%  and  8.44% 
(http://www.sjsp.  org.br/pisos.htm,  October  1999).  It  is  very  common  for  journalists  to 
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"sell"  their  vacation  to  the  company  and  make  extra  salary  by  working  during  the  month 
they  were  supposed  to  be  away.  At  peak  vacation  times,  news  organizations  usually  hire 
substitutes  for  lower  salaries  to  work  on  vacant  positions. 

The  minimum  wage  for  a  journalist  based  in  Sao  Paulo  in  February  of  2000  was 
about  $10,000  a  year  at  newspapers  and  magazines  and  about  $8,400  a  year  at  television 
and  radio  stations,  according  to  the  journalists'  union  of  Sao  Paulo 
(www.sijsp.org.br/pisos.htm,  Feb.  2000).  However,  in  general,  pay  is  above  the 
minimum  negotiated  between  the  union  and  the  news  organizations.  As  in  France. 
Brazilian  unions  play  a  strong  role  in  shaping  the  working  conditions  of  all  journalists 
through  "collective  conventions"  that  set  vacations  and  salary  minimums. 

In  February  of  2000,  the  parity  of  the  real,  the  Brazilian  currency,  to  the  dollar 
was  1.77,  that  is,  one  dollar  was  equivalent  to  1.77  real.  However,  when  this  survey  was 
conducted  in  May  of  1998,  salaries  were  inflated  due  to  the  parity  established  by  the 
Brazilian  government  between  the  two  currencies:  one  dollar  was  equivalent  to  1 . 1 5  real. 
Shortly  after  that,  the  Brazilian  currency  lost  about  40%  of  its  value  to  the  dollar  and 
kept  going  down.  Table  5.31  presents  the  annual  income  of  journalists  including  the  40% 
devaluation  on  the  currency  that  took  place  shortly  after  this  survey. 

About  20.4%  of  the  respondents  made  between  $10,180  and  $16,956  a  year.  Only 
5.5%  made  less  than  $10,173  and  only  7.5%  of  the  respondents  had  an  annual  income 
above  $71,224.  The  amounts  presented  in  Table  5.3 1  look  irregular,  not  rounded,  because 
they  reflect  transformations  from  real  to  dollar.  The  question  about  income  in  Portuguese 
asked  respondents  to  pick  a  category  that  better  described  their  monthly  gross 


income. 
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Categories  varied  from  "less  than  1.500  reals  per  month"  to  "above  10.501  reals  per 
month." 

Table  5.31.    Journalists'  Income 

Annual  Income  1998  Percentage    (N=401) 


Less  than  $10,173 
Between  $10,180 -$16,956 
Between  $16,963 -$23,739 
Between  23,745  -  $30,522 
Between  $30,528  -  $37,304 
Between  $37,3 11  -$44,086 
Between  $44,094  -  $50,870 
Between  $50,875 -$57,651 
Between  $57,568  -  $64,435 
Between  $64,441  -$71,217 
Above  $71,224 
Total 


5.5 

20.4 

17.7 

11.7 

11.2 

8.5 

7.0 

4.2 

4.5 

1.7 

7.5 

99.9 

Usually,  Brazilians  refer  to  their  monthly  income  instead  of  annual  income.  This 
convention  is  partially  explained  by  the  effects  of  economic  instability.  Frequent  changes 
in  the  currency,  different  economic  plans  launched  by  the  government,  and  the  effects  of 
the  global  economy  (for  example,  a  crash  in  the  economy  of  Asian  countries  directly 
affects  Brazil's  economy)  prevent  Brazilians  from  estimating  how  much  they  will  earn 
per  year. 

It  is,  therefore,  pointless  to  compare  annual  income  of  Brazilian  journalists  with 
the  income  of  journalists  in  other  countries.  In  order  to  understand  salaries  of  journalists 
in  Brazil  and  their  purchasing  power  compared  to  other  journalists,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  take  into  account  differences  in  cost  of  living,  fluctuations  in  the  Brazilian  currency, 
and  inflation. 

In  order  to  look  at  comparative  salaries,  journalists'  income  was  adjusted  by 
establishing  the  mean  values  between  every  two  other  values  in  each  category  that 
appeared  at  the  Table  5.32;  for  example,  the  income  for  those  who  made  between  $10,180 
and  $16,956  became  $13,570  and  so  on.  Respondents'  mean  salary  was  $32,260.  The 
median  salary  was  $27,135.  There  was  a  salary  gap  favoring  males  with  a  mean  income 
difference  of  about  $8,485  and  median  income  difference  of  about  $13,550.  About  41.5% 
of  the  males  made  more  than  $40,700  a  year,  compared  to  22.3%  of  the  females. 
Conversely,  67.6%  of  the  females  made  less  than  $30,000  a  year,  compared  to  45.8%  of 
the  males.  Table  5.32  presents  income  variation  according  to  gender,  age,  type  of  news 
organization  and  function  (type  of  job). 

Journalists'  salaries  increased  according  to  age  group,  except  for  those  who  were 
55-64.  Journalists  who  worked  for  news  magazines  had  the  highest  median  income 
($33,900),  while  those  working  for  news  agencies  and  on-line  services  had  the  lowest 
($20,350).  Table  5.32  also  shows  that  salary  increased  according  to  journalists'  function. 
Those  who  did  mostly  reporting  had  the  lowest  salary  and  those  who  did  mostly 
management  had  the  highest  salary. 

Brazilians'  political  leanings  do  not  correlate  with  low  salaries  as  much  as  one 
might  expect.  Left-leaning  viewpoints  stretched  throughout  all  salary  categories.  The 
majority  of  the  people  who  placed  themselves  a  little  to  the  left  made  between  $13,570  a 
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year  (23.1%)  and  $  20,350  a  year  (17.4%).  However,  about  7.7%  of  those  who  placed 
themselves  a  little  to  the  left  earned  the  highest  salary~$71,225. 


Table  5.32.    Journalists'  Median  Income  by  Gender.  Age,  Media  Type  and 
Function 


Factors 

Median  Income 

Gender 

Males 

$33,900 

Females 

$20,350 

Age 

20-24 

$13,570 

25-34 

$20,350 

35-44 

$33,900 

45-54 

$40,700 

55-64 

$37,300 

65  and  older 

$50,850 

Media  Type 

Newspapers 

$27,135 

News  Magazines 

$33,900 

TV  stations 

$27,135 

News  agencies/on-line 

$20,350 

Function 

Do  mostly  reporting 

$20,350 

Do  mostly  editing  or  producing 

$33,900 

Do  mostly  management 

$47,500 

Autonomv 

Findings  partially  supported  Hypothesis  B  3  which  expected  Brazilians  to 
perceive  they  had  less  autonomy  than  Americans.  As  noted  earlier,  autonomy  was  cited 
by  respondents  as  a  main  factor  of  job  satisfaction,  along  with  pay  and  chance  to  get 
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ahead.  The  questionnaire  replicated  two  questions  from  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  studies  that 
tackled  aspects  of  autonomy:  how  often  journalists  were  able  to  get  a  story  covered  and 
how  much  freedom  they  usually  had  in  deciding  which  aspects  of  a  story  should  be 
emphasized. 

Considering  all  answers  together,  56.7%  said  they  almost  always  were  able  to  get 
a  story  covered.  Table  5.33  shows  that  journalists  working  at  news  magazines  had  the 
most  autonomy  regarding  story  coverage  (62.3%),  followed  by  journalists  working  at 
daily  newspapers.  The  degree  of  autonomy  in  coverage  generally  did  not  match  their 
freedom  in  deciding  which  aspects  of  a  news  story  should  be  emphasized.  When  all 
answers  are  considered,  only  a  third  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  almost  complete 
freedom  in  deciding  which  aspects  of  a  news  story  should  be  emphasized.  Only  about 
28%  of  journalists  working  at  news  magazines  and  at  TV  stations  said  they  had  such 
freedom.  Journalists  working  at  newspapers  claimed  a  higher  degree  of  autonomy 
(36.5%). 

A  comparison  of  autonomy  indicators  between  Brazilians  and  Americans  revealed 
that  both  had  about  the  same  perceived  autonomy  regarding  their  ability  to  get  a  story 
covered.  However,  Brazilians  had  less  autonomy  in  deciding  story  aspects,  as  shown  in 
Table  5.34. 

Journalists  were  not  asked  directly  about  limits  on  their  freedom  as  a  journalist, 
which  prevents  this  study  from  exploring  autonomy  in  depth.  However,  many 
respondents  wrote  about  autonomy,  editorial  policies,  and  job  conditions  in  the  section 
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offered  for  additional  comments.  Their  comments  are  reproduced  at  the  discussion 
chapter. 

Table  5.33.    Indicators  of  Autonomy  According  to  Type  of  Medium 


Percentage  Who  Say  Daily  News  TV  News 

Newspapers      Magazines     Stations       Agencies 


A.  They  almost  always 
are  able  to  get  a  story 

covered  58.6  62.3  48.7  48.0 

B.  They  have  almost  complete 
freedom  in  deciding  which 
aspects  of  a  news  story 

should  be  emphasized.  36.5  28.6  28.2  32.0 


Table  5.34.    Indicators  of  Autonomy  Among  Brazilians  and  Americans 


Percentage  Who  Say  Brazilians  Americans* 


A.  They  almost  always  are 

able  to  get  a  story  covered  that 

they  think  should  be  covered  56.7  55 

B.  They  have  almost  complete 
freedom  in  deciding  which 
aspects  of  a  news  story  should 

be  emphasized  33.1  51 


*  Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996. 
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Communication  with  Others 
Findings  supported  Hypothesis  B  4  which  expected  Brazilians  to  receive  less 
feedback  on  their  work  compared  to  American  journalists.  Journalists  were  asked  how 
often  they  got  comments  on  their  work  from  people  above  them,  colleagues,  journalists 
from  other  organizations,  news  sources,  and  the  audience.  Table  5.35  shows  that 
journalists  seldom  interacted  with  their  audience  or  got  reactions  to  their  work  from  other 
journalists  or  news  sources.  Feedback  from  their  supervisors  happened  occasionally  at 
most  media,  except  for  newspapers,  where  journalists  claimed  to  have  very  little 
communication  with  supervisors.  In  fact,  respondents  seemed  to  dislike  comments  from 
supervisors  and  from  their  colleagues.  Both  elements  were  negative  sources  of  job 
satisfaction. 

Table  5.35.    Feedback  to  Journalists'  Work  by  Medium  (Means) 


Reaction  Type 

Newspapers 

News  magazines 

TV 

Agencies 

N=202 

N=77 

N=78 

N=25 

People  above 

2.86 

3.21 

3.22 

3.08 

Colleagues 

3.01 

3.30 

3.26 

2.96 

People  in  other 

organizations 

2.37 

2.71 

2.63 

2.16 

News  sources 

2.88 

3.04 

2.59 

2.16 

Audience 

2.59 

2.82 

2.88 

2.16 

4-  frequently;  3=  occasionally;  2=seldom;  l=never 

A  comparison  between  Brazilian  and  American  journalists  on  this  topic  reveals  a 
similar  pattern  of  interaction  between  professionals  and  others,  which  suggests  some  level 
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of  professional  isolation.  Both  groups  lacked  regular  interaction  with  others.  When 
compared  to  Americans,  Brazilians  had  even  less  communication  with  others,  especially 
with  their  audience.  Of  all  groups.  Brazilians  had  more  communication  with  their 
colleagues,  while  Americans  had  more  communication  with  the  audience,  as  shown  in 
Table  5.36. 

Table  5.36.    Feedback  to  Brazilian  and  American  Journalists'  Work 


Reaction  Type  Brazilians  Americans* 

N=402  N=  1.143 

People  above  3.01  3.13 

Colleagues  3.11  3.18 
People  in  other 

organizations  2.48  2.45 

News  sources  2.81  2.86 

Audience  2.67  3.22 

All  2.81  2.96 


*  Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996. 

Roles  and  Values 
Research  question  3  asked  to  what  extent  Brazilian  journalists  hold  a  different  mix 
of  interpreter,  disseminator  and  adversarial  roles  compared  to  American  and  French 
journalists.  This  study  partially  replicated  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  inquiry  on  journalistic 
roles.  Journalists  were  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  the  following  eight  "things  the 
media  do"  (Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996,  p.  135):  getting  information  quickly  to  the  public, 
concentrating  on  news  which  is  of  interest  to  the  widest  public,  providing  entertainment, 
providing  analysis  and  interpretation  of  complex  problems,  investigating  claims  and 
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statements  made  by  the  government,  developing  intellectual  and  cultural  interests  of  the 
public,  being  an  adversary  of  public  officials  by  being  constantly  skeptical  of  their 
actions,  and  avoiding  stories  with  unverified  content.  This  researcher  added  an  extra  item- 
influencing  public  opinion—inadvertently. 

Table  5.37  indicates  that  respondents  considered  investigating  government  claims 
(65.7%),  also  known  as  the  "watchdog  role,"  as  the  most  important  of  all  "the  things  the 
media  do,"  followed  by  getting  information  to  the  public  quickly  (63.7%).  Providing 
analysis  of  complex  problems  and  developing  intellectual/cultural  interests  were  also  roles 
considered  extremely  important  by  respondents.  About  one-third  of  the  respondents 
considered  avoiding  stories  with  unverified  content  as  extremely  important.  Only  21.6% 
considered  it  extremely  important  to  concentrate  on  the  widest  audience.  Serving  as  an 
adversary  of  government  was  rated  as  extremely  important  by  22.4%  of  the  respondents. 
The  adversarial  role  had  the  highest  percentage  of  respondents  saying  it  was  not 
important:  17.2. 

Brazilians'  perceptions  of  some  media  roles  had  changed  significantly  in  1998 
compared  to  a  similar  survey  conducted  in  1994  (Herscovitz  &  Cardoso,  1998,  p.  425). 
Table  5.38  shows  that  Brazilians'  support  for  serving  as  an  adversary  of  government 
decreased  drastically  from  55%  to  22.4%.  So  did  support  for  providing  entertainment, 
which  decreased  from  30%  to  16.2%,  as  well  as  concentrating  on  the  widest  audience, 
which  went  from  30%  to  21.6%.  This  study  confirmed  the  same  trend  verified  in  1994, 
that  is,  Brazilians  are  more  likely  to  support  a  combination  of  statements  related  to 
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interpretive  and  disseminator  roles.  The  reasons  for  the  decrease  on  an  adversarial  mindset 


are  addressed  in  the  discussion  chapter. 


Table  5.37.    Importance  Journalists  Assigned  to  Media  Roles,  N=  402 


Roles 

Extremely 
Important 

Very 
Important 

Somewhat 
Important 

Not 
Important 

Investigate  government  claims 

65.7 

29.4 

4.5 

.5 

Get  information  to  public  quickly 

63.7 

32.8 

3.5 

- 

Provide  analysis  of  complex  problems 

59.7 

33.1 

7.2 

- 

Develop  intellectual/cultural  interests 

46.5 

37.1 

15.2 

1.2 

Avoid  stories  with  unverified  content 

33.3 

29.6 

26.9 

10.2 

Serve  as  adversary  of  government 

22.4 

26.6 

33.8 

17.2 

Concentrate  on  widest  audience 

21.6 

39.3 

32.6 

6.5 

Provide  entertainment 

16.2 

39.6 

40.3 

4.0 

Influence  public  opinion 

11.4 

29.1 

45.3 

14.2 

Female  journalists  were  less  likely  to  use  the  end-points  of  the  scale  and, 
therefore,  appeared  more  cautious  than  male  journalists  in  estimating  roles'  importance,  as 
shown  in  Table  5.39.  Male  journalists  were  more  likely  to  support  serving  as  an 
adversary  of  government  (68.8%)  and  concentrating  on  the  widest  audience  (69%). 
Female  journalists  were  more  likely  to  support  investigating  government  claims  (43.1%) 
and  developing  intellectual  and  cultural  interests  (42.2%). 

A  comparison  of  the  importance  assigned  to  media  roles  by  Brazilian,  American, 
and  French  journalists,  presented  in  Table  5.40,  indicated  some  similarities  among  the 
three  groups.  The  three  main  media  roles  classified  by  Brazilians  as  extremely  important 
were  investigating  government  claims  (65.7%),  getting  information  to  the  public  quickly 
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Table  5.38.    Perceptions  on  Media  Roles  by  Brazilians  in  1994  and  in  1998 


Percentages  saying  extremely  important 


Media  Roles 


Brazilians/1994*  Brazilians/ 1998 

N=352  N=  402 


Investigate  government  claims 
Get  information  to  public  quickly 
Provide  analysis  of  complex  problems 
Develop  intellectual/cultural  interests 
Avoid  stories  with  unverified  content 
Serve  as  adversary  of  government 
Concentrate  on  widest  audience 
Provide  entertainment 


79 
70 

67 
52 
26 
55 
30 
30 


65.7 

63.7 

59.7 

46.5 

33.3 

22.4 

21.6 

16.2 

*Survey  conducted  by  Cardoso  (Herscovitz  &  Cardoso,  1998,  p.  425) 


Table  5.39.    Importance  Journalists  Assigned  to  Media  Roles  by  Gender,  N=  402 


Media  Roles 


Percentage  Saying  Extremely  Important 


Males 


Investigate  government  claims 
Get  information  to  public  quickly 
Provide  analysis  of  complex  problems 
Develop  intellectual/cultural  interests 
Avoid  stories  with  unverified  content 
Serve  as  adversary  of  government 
Concentrate  on  widest  audience 
Provide  entertainment 
Influence  public  opinion 


56.8 
60.1 
59.5 
57.7 
64.9 
68.8 
69.0 
64.6 
67.4 


Females 


43.1 

39.8 

40.4 

42.2 

35.1 

31.1 

31.0 

35.3 

32.6 
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Table  5.40.    Importance  Assigned  to  Media  Roles  by  Brazilians,  American  and  French 
Journalists  Percentage  Saying  Extremely  Important 


Media  Roles 


Brazilian 

N=402 


American 
N=  1,156 


French 
N-484 


Investigate  government  claims  65.7(1) 

Get  information  to  public  quickly  63.7  (2) 

Provide  analysis  of  complex  problems  59.7  (3) 

Develop  intellectual/cultural  interests  46.5  (4) 

Avoid  stories  with  unverified  content  33.3  (5) 

Serve  as  adversary  of  government  22.4  (6) 

Concentrate  on  widest  audience  2 1 .6  (7) 

Provide  entertainment  16.2  (8) 


67  (2) 

69  (1) 

48  (4) 
24  (5) 

49  (3) 
21  (6) 
20  (7) 
14  (8) 


40(3) 
69(2) 
40(3) 
29(4) 
73(1) 
17(6) 
28(5) 
8(7) 


(63.7%),  and  providing  analysis  of  complex  problems  (59.7%).  Americans  selected  getting 
information  to  the  public  quickly  (69%),  investigating  government  claims  (67%),  and 
avoiding  stories  with  unverified  content  (49%). 

The  French  journalists  chose  avoiding  stories  with  unverified  content  (73%), 
getting  information  quickly  to  the  public  (69%),  investigating  government  claims,  and 
providing  analysis  of  complex  problems  (both  with  40%).  The  three  groups  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  investigating  government  claims,  which  is  the  traditional  "watchdog  role," 
and  getting  information  to  the  public  quickly  as  major  media  roles,  which  suggests  that 
Brazilians,  Americans,  and  French  subscribe  to  a  combination  of  interpretive  and 
disseminator  roles.  Brazilian,  American,  and  French  journalists  rated  serving  as  an 
adversary  of  government  in  sixth  place  with  very  similar  percentages:  22.4%,  21%,  and 
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1 7%,  respectively.  The  media  role  in  providing  entertainment  and  relaxation  was 
perceived  by  the  three  groups  as  the  least  important. 

Answers  to  the  battery  of  questions  on  media  roles  were  aggregated  into 
attitudinal  clusters  through  factor  analysis,  "a  statistical  procedure  for  locating  clusters  of 
common  elements  in  the  results  of  a  set  of  questions"  (Weaver  &  Wilhoit.  1996.  p.  173). 
In  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  1982  and  1992  surveys,  factor  analysis  resulted  in  three  main 
media  roles  named  interpretive/investigative,  disseminator  and  adversary.  In  1992.  the 
American  study  added  a  fourth  role  named  populist  mobilizer,  which  was  not  included  in 
the  Brazilian  survey. 

According  to  the  latest  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  study  (1996),  the  interpretive/ 
investigative  role  "remained  the  larger  perception  of  American  journalists"  (p.  137).  This 
role  combined  investigating  government  claims,  analyzing  and  interpreting  complex 
problems,  and  discussing  public  policies  in  a  timely  way.  It  was  supported  by  62.9%  of 
the  American  journalists.  The  disseminator  role,  which  combined  getting  information 
quickly  to  the  public  and  avoiding  stories  with  unverified  content,  was  supported  by 
51.1%  of  the  American  journalists.  The  adversary  role,  supported  by  17.6%  of  the 
American  sample,  consisted  of  serving  as  an  adversary  of  government  and  of  business. 

As  in  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  statistical  analysis,  this  study  employed  a  factor 
analysis  procedure  with  principal  component  analysis  with  Varimax  rotation  and  1 .00  in 
the  diagonals  of  the  correlation  matrix.  The  three  clusters  that  emerged  explained  52.7%  of 
the  common  variance  and  consisted  of  a  different  combination  of  variables  than  that  of 
the  American  clusters.  Table  5.41  presents  the  factor  loadings  on  media  roles  distributed 
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in  three  clusters  (interpretive,  disseminator,  and  adversary)  and  the  Cronbach's  alphas,  a 
measure  of  inter-item  reliability  for  the  clusters. 

Table  5.41 .    Factor  Loading  on  Media  Roles 


Media  Role  Factor  1         Factor  2  Factor  3 

(Interpretive)       (Adversary)         (Disseminator) 

Get  information  to  the  public  quickly  -  -  .773 

Provide  analysis  of  complex  problems 

Provide  entertainment 

Investigate  government  claims 

Concentrate  on  widest  audience  .673 


Develop  intellectual/cultural  interests 
Serve  as  adversary  of  government 
Avoid  stories  with  unverified  content 


.680 

- 

.656 

- 

.665 

- 

.559 

« 

- 

.743 

- 

.681 

Cronbach's  alpha  .5167  .3291  .3097 

Findings  supported  Hypothesis  C  1 ,  which  expected  Brazilians  to  support  a 
different  mix  of  interpreter,  disseminator  and  adversarial  roles  than  that  of  American 
journalists.  Factor  1-the  interpretive  role-had  a  different  loading  than  that  of  the  U.S. 
survey.  The  interpretive  role  consisted  of  providing  analysis  of  complex  problems, 
investigating  government  claims,  providing  entertainment,  and  developing  intellectual  and 
cultural  interests.  Factor  2-the  adversary  role--  had  a  different  loading  than  that  of  the 
U.S.  survey  as  well.  The  adversary  role  consisted  of  serving  as  an  adversary  of 
government  and  added  avoiding  stories  with  unverified  content.  Factor  3-the 
disseminator  role-consisted  of  getting  information  to  the  public  quickly  and 
concentrating  on  the  widest  audience. 
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The  correlation  matrix  on  media  roles  presented  in  Table  5.42  shows  that 
analyzing  complex  problems  and  investigating  government  claims  had  the  stronger  inter- 
item  correlation  (.304).  The  weakest  inter-item  correlation  was  between  analyzing 
complex  problems  and  developing  intellectual/cultural  interests. 

Table  5.42.    Correlation  Matrix  for  the  Three  Factors 


Factor  1 

(Interpretive  Function)       Analysis  of  problems         Investigate  claims      Develop  culture 

Entertain 


Investigate  claims  .304 

Develop  culture  .  1 72  .175 

Provide  entertainment  .230  .204  .220 

Analysis  of  problems 


Factor  2 
(Adversary  Function) 

Serve  as  adversary  of  government 
Avoid  unverified  content  .  1 97 


Factor  3 
(Disseminator  Function) 

Concentrate  on  widest  audience 

Provide  information  to  public  quickly  .201 


p  <  .001 

The  particular  factor  loading  among  Brazilians  had  some  roles  considered  more 
important  by  respondents  than  others.  This  can  be  observed  by  examining  the  means  for 
each  question  and  the  mean  total  for  each  media  role  as  shown  in  Table  5.43.  The  outcome 
points  to  a  combination  of  the  interpretive  and  the  disseminator  roles  as  the  larger 
perception  of  Brazilians  journalists. 
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Table  5.43.    Media  Roles  and  Their  Mean  Values  For  Each  Factor,  N=  402 


Functions 

Means* 

Interpretive 

Investigate  government  claims 

3.60 

Provide  Analysis  of  Complex  Problems 

3.52 

Develop  Intellectual/Cultural  Interests 

3.28 

Provide  Entertainment 

2.67 

Mean  total 

3.26 

Adversary 

Avoid  stories  with  unverified  content 

2.86 

Serve  as  adversary  of  government 

2.54 

Mean  total 

2.70 

Disseminator 

Provide  information  to  the  public  quickly 

3.60 

Concentrate  on  widest  audience 

2.76 

Mean  total 

3.18 

*4  -  extremely  important,  3  =  very  important,  2  =  somewhat  important,  1  =  not 
important. 


Respondents  perceived  investigating  government  claims  and  analyzing  complex 
problems  as  the  most  salient  components  of  the  interpretive  role.  Journalists  working  at 
news  agencies  and  at  newspapers  were  more  likely  to  perceive  both  dimensions  as 
extremely  important.  Journalists  working  at  TV  stations  were  more  likely  to  consider  as 
extremely  important  developing  cultural  interests  of  the  public  and  providing 
entertainment,  as  shown  in  Table  5.44. 

Journalists  working  at  TV  stations  were  less  likely  to  support  the  roles  of  serving 
as  an  adversary  to  government  (14.1%)  and  avoiding  stories  with  unverified  content 
(29.5%).  Television  journalists'  low  interest  in  supporting  an  adversary  role  may  be 
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Table  5.44.    The  Interpretive  Role:  Percentages  of  Journalists  by  Type  of  Medium  Who 
Saw  These  Dimensions  as  Extremely  Important 


Investigate 

Analyze 

Develop 

Provide 

Claims 

Problems 

Culture 

Entertainment 

67.1 

64.0 

45.5 

16.2 

55.8 

58.5 

37.6 

10.4 

65.3 

46.1 

59.0 

21.8 

84.0 

68.0 

44.0 

16.0 

65.6 

60.0 

46.5 

22.3 

222 

77 

78 

25 

402 

Media  Type  N 

Newspapers 
News  magazines 
TV  stations 
News  agencies 
Total 


explained  by  the  medium's  dependence  on  government  advertising  (Table  5.45).  In  1999, 
Brazilian  television  stations  received  67.8%  of  all  the  federal  government  stipend 
earmarked  for  advertising,  with  58%  of  it  being  assigned  to  Globo  network  (Rodrigues, 
Folha  de  S.  Paulo,  http://www.uol.com.br/fsp/brasil,  March  3,  2000). 


Table  5.45.    The  Adversary  Role:  Percentages  of  Journalists  by  Type  of  Medium  Who 
Saw  These  Dimensions  as  Extremely  Important 


Be  an  adversary  Avoid  stories  with 

of  government  unverified  content       N 


Media  Type 

Newspapers  24.3 

News  magazines  20.7 

TV  stations  14.1 

News  agencies  36.0 

Total  22.3 


32.9 

222 

35.0 

77 

29.5 

78 

44.0 

25 

33.3 

402 
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The  two  components  of  the  disseminator  role  received  different  ratings  by 
journalists  at  all  media,  as  shown  in  Table  5.46.  While  getting  information  to  the  public 
quickly  was  rated  as  extremely  important  by  about  64%  of  the  respondents,  only  21.6% 
of  the  sample  gave  the  same  rating  to  concentrating  on  the  widest  audience.  About  one- 
third  of  the  journalists  working  at  TV  stations  rated  concentrating  on  widest  audience  as 
extremely  important,  while  less  than  20%  of  each  of  the  other  media  groups  perceived 
this  role  as  extremely  important. 


Table  5.46.    The  Disseminator  Role:  Percentages  of  Journalists  by  Type  of  Medium 
Who  Saw  the  Dimensions  as  Extremely  Important 


Get  information  to 

Concentrate  on 

the  public  quickly 

widest  audience 

N 

Media  Tvpe 

Newspapers 

62.2 

19.0 

222 

News  magazines 

64.9 

18.1 

77 

TV  stations 

64.1 

33.3 

78 

News  agencies 

72.0 

20.0 

25 

Total 

63.7 

21.6 

402 

The  eight  questions  that  loaded  on  three  factors  (interpretive/investigative, 
adversary  and  disseminator  functions)  were  combined  to  form  three  scales  with  each  one 
weighted  equally.  In  order  to  establish  respondents'  percentages  of  support  for  media 
roles,  scores  for  each  scale  were  split  in  half.  Scores  above  the  midpoint  of  each  scale 
indicated  support  for  that  media  role.  As  shown  in  Table  5.47,  scores  equal  to  or  greater 
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than  12  represented  support  for  the  interpretive/investigative  role,  indicating  that  66.2% 
of  the  respondents  rated  that  role  as  very  important. 

Table  5.47.    Support  to  the  Interpretive/Investigative  Function 


Scores 

Frequency 

Percentages 

Mean:  13.0 
Median:  13.0 

6 

1 

.2 

8 

1 

.2 

9 

8 

2.0 

10 

21 

5.2 

11 

46 

11.4 

12 

59 

14.7 

13 

104 

25.9 

14 

73 

18.2 

15 

44 

10.9 

16 

45 

11.2 

Total 

402 

100.0 

Scores  equal  to  or  greater  than  6  indicated  support  for  the  adversary  role.  As 
shown  in  Table  5.48,  47.2%  of  the  respondents  rated  that  role  as  very  important. 

Scores  equal  to  or  greater  than  6  indicated  support  for  the  disseminator  role.  As 
shown  in  Table  5.49,  77.6%  of  the  respondents  considered  that  role  as  very  important. 

The  majority  of  the  Brazilian  journalists,  like  their  American  colleagues,  appeared 
to  hold  a  pluralistic  view.  Most  of  them  endorsed  more  than  one  media  role.  While  the 
disseminator  (77.6%)  and  the  interpretive/investigative  (66.2%)  prevailed  as  core  media 
roles,  the  adversary  function  emerged  as  a  strong  one  (47.2%)  as  well.  About  half  of  the 
respondents  who  endorsed  the  disseminator  role  also  supported  the  adversary  role,  and 
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Table  5.48.    Support  to  the  Adversary  Role 


Scores 

Frequency 

Percentages 

Mean:  5.4 
Median:  5 

2 

13 

3.2 

3 

38 

9.5 

4 

59 

14.7 

5 

102 

25.4 

6 

87 

21.6 

7 

60 

14.9 

8 

43 

10.7 

Total 

402 

100.0 

Table  5.49.    Support  to  the  Disseminator  Role 


Scores 


Frequency 


3 

4 

4 

11 

5 

75 

6 

129 

7 

111 

8 

72 

Percentages 


1.0 
2.7 
18.7 
32.1 
27.6 
17.9 


Mean:  6.3 
Median:  6 


more  than  two-thirds  of  them  supported  the  interpretive  role.  There  were  no  single 
adversary  proponents.  About  70%  of  those  who  endorsed  the  adversary  role  also 
supported  the  interpretive  role,  and  82.6%  supported  the  disseminator  role. 

Findings  offered  limited  support  to  Hypothesis  C  1  regarding  predictors  of  media 
roles.  Salary,  years  of  professional  experience,  age,  and  chance  to  help  people  predicted 
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media  roles  as  expected,  although  some  of  them  in  a  awkward  direction.  Findings  did  not 
support  political  leaning,  editorial  policy,  and  comments  from  colleagues  as  predictors  of 
media  roles. 

Hypothesis  C  2  expected  supporters  of  the  adversarial  role  to  report  lower  job 
satisfaction,  place  themselves  to  the  far  left  of  the  center  in  the  political  spectrum,  and  be 
more  likely  to  justify  questionable  journalistic  practices.  Findings  supported  only  the 
latter  aspect:  respondents  who  strongly  endorsed  the  adversarial  role  were  more  likely  to 
justify  at  least  four  of  the  eight  questionable  journalistic  practices,  although  by  narrow 
margins.  These  practices  included  using  confidential  information  without  authorization, 
claiming  to  be  somebody  else,  getting  employed  in  a  firm  to  gain  inside  information,  and 
making  use  of  personal  documents  without  permission.  Findings  revealed  that  adversarial 
supporters  were  more  likely  to  be  older  and  experienced  males,  married,  and  members  of  a 
union. 

Hypothesis  C  3  was  only  partially  supported.  Journalists  with  higher  positions  in 
newsrooms,  such  as  management,  were  more  likely  to  endorse  a  combination  of 
interpretive  and  disseminator  roles,  but  age  was  not  a  factor  as  expected. 

Table  5.50  presents  the  12  factors  that  partially  predicted  these  media  roles. 
Higher  rating  of  the  influence  of  the  media  in  general  on  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
also  served  a  predictor  of  the  interpretive  role.  Journalists  who  thought  that  the  chance  to 
help  people  or  society  was  an  important  factor  when  judging  a  job  and  those  who  thought 
that  one  of  the  roles  of  the  media  is  to  influence  public  opinion  were  more  likely  to 
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support  the  interpretive  role.  Male  journalists  were  more  willing  to  support  both  the 
adversary  and  the  disseminator  roles  than  females. 


Table  5.50.    Predictors  of  Professional  Values  Among  Journalists 


Standardized  Regression  Coefficients  (Beta) 
Variables  Interpretive  Adversarial  Disseminator 


Function  in  the  newsroom 
Chance  to  help  people 
Influence  public  affairs 
Rating  of  influence  of  the 
media  in  public  opinion 
Age 
Gender 
Being  married 
Being  member  of  a  union 
Years  as  a  full  time  journalist    - 
Salary 

Fluent  in  French 
Audience  favors  breaking  news  - 


.11* 
.15* 
.10* 

.12* 


18*** 

18*** 

10* 

11* 

19*** 

20*** 

16** 


.18* 


.16* 


12 


** 


*  p<  .05,  **p  <  .01,  ***p  <  .001 

The  chance  to  help  people  when  judging  a  job  was  also  a  predictor  of  the 
disseminator  role,  along  with  number  of  years  working  as  a  full-time  journalist  and  belief 
that  the  audience  favors  breaking  news  as  opposed  to  analysis  of  long-term  trends. 
Predictors  of  the  adversarial  role  were  linked  to  demographic  variables  such  as  age,  being 
married,  being  unionized,  number  of  years  working  as  a  full  time  journalist,  salary,  and 
being  fluent  in  French. 

Hypothetical  Situation 
A  question  including  a  hypothetical  situation  that  called  for  journalists  to  react  to 
two  scenarios  was  tested  in  previous  studies  with  German,  British,  American,  and  French 
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journalists.  The  idea  behind  that  question  was  to  capture  a  more  realistic  perception  of 
journalists'  role.  Brazilian  respondents  were  asked  to  imagine  they  were  covering  the 
annual  meeting  of  a  major  political  organization  that  advocated  what  journalists  believed 
was  a  dangerous  policy. 

Their  two  options  were  simply  to  report  the  discussions  and  decisions  or  to  select 
and  emphasize  the  dangerous  aspects  of  the  meeting.  In  the  first  option,  the  audience 
would  see  the  danger  for  itself,  while  in  the  second  option  journalists  would  offer  the 
audience  a  clear  warning.  Brazilian  respondents  chose  option  two  (81.8%)-to  select  and 
emphasize  dangerous  aspects  of  the  meeting-as  did  French  (47%)  and  German  journalists 
(53%),  although  Brazilians  preferred  to  warn  their  audience  in  a  much  higher  proportion 
than  their  European  counterparts.  Americans  journalists  in  the  1982  study  as  well  as 
British  journalists  were  more  likely  to  simply  report  the  meeting's  discussions. 

Fewer  than  10%  of  the  respondents  suggested  a  third  option,  which  included 
combining  options  1  and  2  but  in  separate  stories,  having  experts  voicing  the  warning, 
publishing  an  editorial  containing  a  warning,  and  consult  with  supervisors  about  the  news 
organization  policy  before  writing  or  editing  the  story. 

The  similar  behavior  of  Brazilians,  French,  and  German  journalists  when  facing  the 
same  hypothetical  situation  suggests  that  these  professionals  had  experienced  a  common 
threat.  While  Germans  and  French  coped  with  Nazism  with  its  dangerous  policies, 
Brazilians  faced  a  tough  military  rule  that  also  held  a  dangerous  policy. 
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Ethical  Perceptions 

Research  question  4  asked  to  what  extent  Brazilian  journalists  have  standards  of 
journalistic  practices  that  differ  from  those  of  American  and  French  journalists.  The 
survey  replicated  Weaver's  battery  of  questions  on  ethical  perceptions  regarding 
journalistic  practices.  Findings  supported  Hypothesis  D  1  which  expected  Brazilians  to 
justify  most  journalistic  practices  at  higher  proportions  than  their  counterparts,  except 
for  paying  for  confidential  information  and  agreeing  to  protect  confidential  sources.  Table 
5.51  displays  respondents'  high  levels  of  acceptance  of  eight  journalistic  practices. 

As  expected,  the  majority  of  the  respondents  did  not  approve  of  paying  people 
for  confidential  information.  This  has  been  an  uncommon  practice  in  Brazil  not  only 
because  of  ethical  and  professional  concerns  but  also  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  to  spend 
on  sources.  The  percentage  of  journalists  willing  to  disclose  their  sources  on  confidential 
matters  increased  by  5.4  points  in  this  study  compared  to  a  1994  survey  (Herscovitz  & 
Cardoso,  1999,  p.  428). 

Male  journalists  were  slightly  more  willing  than  female  journalists  to  accept  most 
journalist  practices,  except  on  using  hidden  microphones  or  cameras  and  claiming  to  be 
somebody  else,  as  shown  in  Table  5.52. 

Acceptance  of  the  eight  journalistic  practices  varied  according  to  the  type  of 
medium  journalists  worked  for,  as  shown  in  Table  5.53.  Using  confidential  information 
without  authorization  was  less  favored  by  journalists  working  at  news  agencies  and  on- 
line services  (76%).  Journalists  at  TV  stations  highly  favored  the  use  of  hidden 
microphones  and  cameras  (91%)  as  well  as  getting  employed  in  a  firm  to  gain  inside 
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Table  5.51.    Respondents'  Acceptance  of  Journalistic  Practices,  N=  402 

Journalistic  practices  Percentage  saying  may  be  justified 


Using  confidential  information  without  authorization  81.8 

Using  hidden  microphones  or  cameras  78.6 

Badgering  unwilling  informants  to  get  a  story  75.6 

Getting  employed  in  a  firm  to  gain  inside  information  61.7 

Claiming  to  be  somebody  else  61.2 

Making  use  of  personal  documents  without  permission  57.0 

Paying  people  for  confidential  information  23.6 

Agreeing  to  protect  confidentiality  and  not  doing  so  12.4 


Table  5.52.    Ethical  Perceptions  of  Journalists  Practices  According  to  Gender.  N=  402 


Practices  Percentage  saying  may  be  justified 

Males  Females 


Using  confidential  information  without  authorization  84.4  78.4 

Using  hidden  microphones  or  cameras  75.3  83.0 

Badgering  unwilling  informants  to  get  a  story  76.6  74.3 

Getting  employed  in  a  firm  to  gain  inside  information  62.8  60.2 

Claiming  to  be  somebody  else  55.8  68.4 

Making  use  of  personal  documents  without  permission  58.9  54.4 

Paying  people  for  confidential  information  23.8  23.4 

Agreeing  to  protect  confidentiality  and  not  doing  so  1 3.0  11.7 


information  (69.2%).  Journalists  at  news  magazines  were  more  likely  to  accept  badgering 
unwilling  informants  to  get  a  story  (84.4%)  as  well  as  making  use  of  personal  documents 
without  authorization  (  66.2%).  Paying  people  for  confidential  information  was  more 
likely  to    be  justified  by  journalists  at  TV  stations  (34.6%).  Agreeing  to  protect 
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confidentiality    and  not  doing  so  was  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  journalists  at  news 
magazines  (15.6%). 

A  comparison  of  Brazilian,  American,  and  French  journalists  on  ethical 
perceptions  is  presented  in  Table  5.54.  Except  for  using  confidential  information  without 
authorization,  Brazilians  were  generally  more  tolerant  of  the  eight  practices  than 
Americans.  The  use  of  hidden  cameras  and  microphones  was  favored  by  less  than  a  third 
of  the  American  journalists,  while  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Brazilian  respondents  were 
likely  to  support  this  controversial  practice.  Badgering  unwilling  informants  was  the  only 
practice  highly  favored  by  the  French  journalists  (82%).  The  French  also  exceeded 
Brazilians  and  Americans  in  their  support  for  paying  people  for  confidential  information 
(36%)  but  were  the  least  supportive  of  breaking  source  confidentiality.  Brazilians  were 
more  likely  than  the  others  to  break  source  confidentiality. 

Table  5.53.    Ethical  Perceptions  of  Journalists  Practices  According  to  Type  of  Medium 


Practices  Percentage  saying  may  be  justified 

Newsp.  Magazine       TV      Agencies 


Using  confidential  information  without  authorization 
Using  hidden  microphones  or  cameras 
Badgering  unwilling  informants  to  get  a  story 
Getting  employed  in  a  firm  to  gain  inside  information 
Claiming  to  be  somebody  else 
Making  use  of  personal  documents  without  permission 
Paying  people  for  confidential  information 
Agreeing  to  protect  confidentiality  and  not  doing  so 


81.5 

85.7 

80.8 

76.0 

76.1 

74.0 

91.0 

76.0 

72.1 

84.4 

76.9 

76.0 

60.8 

57.1 

69.2 

60.0 

59.9 

58.4 

65.4 

68.0 

54.5 

66.2 

52.6 

64.0 

23.4 

14.3 

34.6 

20.0 

13.5 

15.6 

6.4 

12.0 
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81.8 

s: 

69 

76.6 

28 

- 

75.6 

49 

82 

61.7 

63 

56 

61.2 

22 

40 

57.0 

48 

12 

23.6 

20 

36 

12.4 

5 

4 

Table  5.54.    Acceptance  of  Ethical  Perceptions  by  Brazilians.  Americans  and  French 
Journalists 


Practices  Percentage  saying  may  be  justified 

Brazilians      Americans*    French** 
N=402         N=  1.156      N=484 


Using  confidential  information  without  authorization 
Using  hidden  microphones  or  cameras 
Badgering  unwilling  informants  to  get  a  story 
Getting  employed  in  a  firm  to  gain  inside  information 
Claiming  to  be  somebody  else 
Making  use  of  personal  documents  without  permission 
Paying  people  for  confidential  information 
Agreeing  to  protect  confidentiality  and  not  doing  so 


*  Weaver  and  Wilhoit,  1996. 
**McMane,  1989. 


Scores  of  all  the  eight  practices  were  summed  into  a  new  variable  called  ethical 
perception.  This  new  variable  was  then  used  as  a  dependent  variable  in  a  multiple 
regression  analysis  to  identify  predictors  of  ethical  perceptions.  Very  few  variables, 
however,  predicted  ethical  perceptions  of  journalistic  practices,  as  shown  in  Table  5.55. 

Hypothesis  D  1  expected  ethical  perceptions  to  vary  according  to  perceived 
journalistic  roles,  editorial  policy,  comments  from  sources  and  job  security.  Findings, 
however,  supported  only  years  of  professional  experience  as  a  predictor  of  ethical 
perceptions  (.28).  Older  journalists  in  higher  and  better  paid  positions  such  as  editing  or 
management  were  more  willing  to  accept  controversial  practices  to  obtain  information. 
Commitment  to  the  field  was  also  a  predictor  of  ethical  perceptions,  as  was  how  often 
journalists  get  a  story  covered.  Results  suggest  then  that  journalists  who  were  more 
devoted  to  the  profession  and  enjoyed  more  autonomy  than  others  felt  they  had 
credentials  to  employ  questionable  journalistic  practices.  Finally,  journalists  who  would 
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rather  add  a  criticism  or  an  opinion  to  the  stories  they  write,  produce,  or  edit  were  more 
willing  to  accept  controversial  practices. 

Table  5.55.    Predictors  of  Ethical  Perceptions  of  Journalistic  Practices 


Variables  Standardized  Regression  Coefficients  (Betas) 


Age  .16** 

Where  they  will  be  working  in  5  years  .12* 

How  often  they  get  a  story  covered  .10* 

Years  as  a  full  time  journalist  .28*** 

Function  in  the  newsroom  .11* 

Salary  .10* 

Like  to  add  critic  or  opinion  to  stories  -.09* 


*p  <  .05,  **p  <  .01 

Political  leaning,  awareness  of  the  professional  code  of  ethics,  influence  of 
respondents'  news  organization  on  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  performance  of  their 
news  organization,  and  comments  from  supervisors,  colleagues,  sources  or  the  audience 
appeared  to  be  unrelated  to  ethical  perceptions  of  journalistic  practices.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  awareness  of  the  professional  code  of  ethics  did  not  correlate  with 
respondent's  ethical  perceptions.  About  60%  of  the  respondents  did  not  know  the  code. 
Some  30%  said  they  knew  the  code  and  did  employ  it,  and  another  10%  said  they  knew 
the  code  but  did  not  employ  it. 

Those  who  knew  the  code  (about  40%  of  the  respondents)  answered  a  follow-up 
question  on  how  strongly  they  agreed  with  two  statements  on  the  topic:  "The  ethics  code 
is  in  harmony  with  my  company's  editorial  policy"  and  "The  ethics  code  matches  my 
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own  sense  of  personal  and  professional  ethics."  Only  4.%  strongly  agreed  that  the  code 
was  in  harmony  with  their  company's  editorial  policy,  and  only  10%  strongly  agreed  that 
the  code  matched  their  personal  and  professional  ethics. 

Respondents  who  did  not  know  the  ethics  code  or  knew  it  but  did  not  employ  it, 
which  totaled  70%  of  the  sample,  were  asked  to  describe  briefly  their  ethical  orientation. 
About  one-third  of  these  respondents  said  they  followed  their  own  ethical  sense  at  work. 
Another  30%  claimed  they  combined  their  own  ethical  sense  with  the  company's  norms. 
A  small  group  (3.2%)  said  their  ethical  perception  at  work  was  defined  by  the  company's 
norms  alone.  Some  respondents  cited  their  values,  such  as  being  responsible,  being 
nonpartisan,  or  respecting  people's  privacy.  Others  cited  Christian  values,  norms  they 
learned  at  the  journalism  school  or  from  colleagues. 

Images  of  Audiences 
Findings  did  not  support  Hypothesis  D  2  according  to  which  Brazilians  would  be 
more  likely  than  Americans  to  disagree  that  audience  was  more  interested  in  breaking 
news  as  well  as  to  perceive  it  as  gullible  or  easily  fooled.  Results  indicated  the  opposite: 
74%  of  the  Brazilian  journalists  thought  that  the  audience  favored  immediacy  over 
analysis  compared  to  69%  of  the  American  journalists,  and  54%  of  the  Brazilian 
journalists  thought  that  the  audience  was  gullible  and  easily  fooled  compared  to  only  13% 
of  the  American  sample  (Weaver  &  Wilhoit,  1996,  p.  77). 

There  has  been  a  debate  concerning  how  well  journalists  understand  their 
audiences'  needs  and  preferences.  In  1994,  two-thirds  of  Brazilian  journalists  surveyed 
by  Cardoso  thought  that  the  audience  was  more  interested  in  breaking  news  than  in 
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analysis  of  complex  problems,  and  42%  agreed  that  the  audience  was  easily  deceived 
(Herscovitz  &  Cardoso,  1999,  p.  430).  The  same  question  about  audience  images  were 
asked  in  the  1998  survey.  Respondents'  images  of  their  audience  have  not  improved  in 
the  past  few  years~a  period  characterized  by  the  consolidation  of  press  freedom  and 
democracy.  About  74%  agreed  that  the  audience  was  more  interested  in  breaking  news, 
and  54%  agreed  that  their  audience  was  gullible  and  easily  fooled. 

Male  journalists  who  positioned  themselves  to  the  right  of  the  center  and  who 
worked  mostly  at  television  stations  and  news  agencies  were  more  likely  to  think  their 
audience  had  little  interest  in  analysis  of  trends.  Female  journalists  who  positioned 
themselves  to  the  left  of  the  center  and  who  worked  mostly  at  news  magazines  and 
television  stations  were  more  likely  to  think  their  audience  was  gullible  and  easily 
fooled. 

Ratings  of  News  Organizations 

Findings  supported  Hypothesis  D  3  which  expected  Brazilians  to  be  more  critical 
than  Americans  of  how  well  their  news  organizations  informed  the  public.  Respondents 
showed  a  general  frustration  with  their  news  organizations'  performance.  Only  2.5% 
considered  it  outstanding.  However,  most  journalists  (75.4%)  considered  the  job 
performed  by  their  news  organization  very  good  (38.8%)  or  good  (36.6%),  and  4.5% 
considered  it  deficient.  Compared  to  Americans,  Brazilians  were  unhappier  with  the 
performance  of  their  news  organizations  as  indicated  in  Table  5.56. 

The  questionnaire  included  two  questions  about  journalists'  perceptions  of  the 
actual  and  the  ideal  influence  of  the  media  in  general  on  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
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Table  5.57  indicates  that  respondents  thought  that  the  media  have  more  clout  than  they 
should.  The  same  perception  has  been  observed  among  French,  German,  and  British 
journalists  (McMane,  1989).  Weaver  asked  the  same  questions  to  American  journalists  in 
1992,  but  did  not  report  the  results  in  his  book  in  1996. 


Table  5.56.    Brazilians  and  Americans'  Rating  of  How  Well  Their  News  Organization 
Informed  the  Public,  N=  402 


Rating 


Percentage  of  Respondents 
Brazilians  Americans* 


Outstanding 

2.5 

Very  good 

38.8 

Good 

36.6 

Fair 

17.7 

Poor 

4.5 

12.5 

50.2 

28.1 

8.0 

.8 


*  Weaver  &Wilhoit,  1996. 


Table  5.57.    Estimates  by  Brazilian  Journalists  of  Actual  and  Ideal  Influence  of  the 
Media  on  Public  Opinion,*  N=  402 


Mean 


Median 


Actual  Influence 
Ideal  Influence 


8.1 
6.84 


8.0 

7.0 


*Means  and  medians  are  based  on  a  0-10  scale,  with  0  meaning  no  influence  and  1 0 
meaning  very  great  influence. 
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The  Brazilian  Style 

Research  question  5  asked  to  what  extent  Brazilian  journalists  identify  with  the 
American  style  of  journalism  and/or  with  the  old  French  style  of  journalism.  Findings 
supported  Hypothesis  E  1  which  expected  respondents  to  perceive  Brazilian  journalism 
as  being  more  influenced  by  American  than  by  French  journalism.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  express  their  level  of  agreement  on  four  statements  that  were  intended  to 
measure  their  perceptions  about  influences  on  Brazilian  journalism.  Table  5.58  shows  that 
Brazilians  believed  their  craft  was  very  much  influenced  by  American  journalism.  This 
statement  also  received  the  highest  mean  score  (3.22)  on  a  1  to  4  scale. 

Very  few  respondents  believed  that  Brazilian  journalism  is  an  indigenous  creation 
that  truly  represents  Brazil's  culture  and  society.  About  30.8%  said  they  somewhat 
agreed  with  this  notion.  The  influence  of  French  journalism  on  Brazil  was  dismissed  by 
most  respondents.  The  mean  score  on  a  1  to  4  scale  for  perception  of  French  influence  on 
Brazilian  journalism  was  very  low. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  how  respondents  perceived  certain  characteristics  of 
their  own  journalism  as  well  as  the  journalism  practiced  in  the  United  States  and  in 
France,  the  survey  included  a  question  that  asked  them  to  rate  nine  attributes  on  a  1  to  7 
scale.  Results  based  on  the  median  responses  provide  some  insights  into  perceptions  held 
by  Brazilians.  For  example,  respondents  were  very  cautious  to  characterize  their  own 
journalism,  choosing  the  midpoint  for  six  of  the  nine  attributes.  Brazilian  journalism,  in 
the  respondents'  view,  was  more  biased  than  impartial,  more  nonliterary  than  literary, 
and  more  opinionated  than  nonopinionated. 
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Table  5.58.    Perceptions  of  Brazilian  Journalistic  Model,  N=  402 


Statements  Percentage  saying  they        Mean 

strongly  agree 


Brazilian  journalism  is  very  much 

influenced  by  American  journalism  43.0  3.22 

Brazilian  journalism  is  a  mix  of  several 

influences  adapted  to  local  conditions  16.4  2.59 

Brazilian  journalism  is  an  indigenous  creation  6.2  2.14 

Brazilian  journalism  is  very  much 

influenced  by  French  journalism  1 .0  1 .63 


American  journalism  was  perceived  by  respondents  as  more  investigative  than 
noninvestigative,  more  objective  than  subjective,  more  thoughtful  than  sensationalist, 
more  analytical  than  nonanalytical,  and  more  opinionated  than  nonopinionated.  French 
journalism  was  perceived  as  more  analytical  than  nonanalytical,  more  thoughtful  than 
sensationalist,  more  literary  than  nonliterary,  more  partisan  than  non-partisan,  and  more 
opinionated  than  nonopinionated  as  shown  in  Table  5.59. 

In  another  question,  respondents  rated  how  much  they  agreed  with  six  statements 
about  the  characteristics  of  American  journalism  and  the  old  French  journalism.  The 
statements  associated  with  American  journalism  were  as  follows: 

1 .  I  am  more  effective  in  my  job  when  I  take  an  impartial  view  about  the  events. 

2.  My  role  as  a  journalist  is  to  inform  society  helping  people  to  make  better 
decisions. 
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Table  5.59.    Respondents'  Perceptions  of  Journalism  in  Brazil.  United  States  and 
France 


Medians 

Attributes  on  a  1-7  scale 

Brazil 

U.S. 

France 

Obj  ecti  ve/subj  ective 

4.0 

2.5 

4.0 

Impartial/biased 

5.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Opinionated/nonopinionated 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Investigative/noninvestigative 

4.0 

2.0 

4.0 

Partisan/nonpartisan 

4.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Literary/nonliterary 

6.0 

4.0 

3.0 

Thoughtful/sensationalist 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Independent/dependent 

4.0 

3.0 

4.0 

Analytical/nonanalytical 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.  Writing  or  editing  a  story  is  to  construct  a  synthesis  of  facts  based  on 
observation. 

The  statements  associated  with  French  journalism  were  as  follows: 

1 .  I  rather  add  a  critic  or  an  opinion  to  my  work  rather  than  offer  the  audience 
plain,  straight  information. 

2.  My  role  as  a  journalist  is  to  help  to  transform  society  and  to  participate 
directly  in  the  democratic  process. 

3.  Writing  or  editing  a  story  is  to  construct  a  chronicle  of  facts  based  on 
interpretation. 

Findings  supported  Hypothesis  E  2  which  expected  Brazilians  to  be  more  inclined 
to  identify  with  the  American  model  of  journalism,  as  shown  in  Table  5.60.  Respondents 
confirmed  their  identification  with  "American  characteristics"  by  supporting  the  adoption 
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of  an  impartial  view  (46.5%),  the  role  of  informing  society  (76.6%),  and  the  concept  of 
developing  stories  based  on  observation  (43%).  Hypothesis  E  3  which  expected 
Brazilians  to  be  less  inclined  to  identify  with  the  old  French  model  of  journalism  was  also 
supported  by  findings.  The  "French  characteristics"  received  much  lower  support. 
Problems  with  these  definitions  and  the  difficulties  conducting  statistical  tests  on  them 
are  addressed  in  the  discussion  chapter. 

Table  5.60.    Journalists'  Perceptions  of  Their  Tasks 

Tasks  Percentage  saying  strongly  agree 


I  am  more  effective  in  my  job  when  I  take 

an  impartial  view  about  the  events  46.5 

I  rather  add  a  critic  or  an  opinion  to  my  work 

than  offer  plain,  straight  information  16.2 

My  role  is  to  inform  society  helping  people 

to  make  better  decisions  76.6 

My  role  is  to  help  to  transform  society  and  to 

participate  directly  in  the  democratic  process  39.6 

Writing  or  editing  a  story  is  to  construct  a 

chronicle  of  facts  based  on  interpretation  1 4.4 

Writing  or  editing  a  story  is  to  construct  a 

synthesis  of  facts  based  on  observation  43.0 
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News  Values 

Findings  were  inconclusive  about  Hypothesis  E  4,  which  expected  Brazilian  and 
American  journalists  to  rank  traditional  news  values  employed  in  their  best  stories  in  a 
similar  fashion.  Journalists  were  asked  to  think  about  their  three  best  stories  recently 
published,  aired,  or  wired  and  then  number  in  order  of  importance  the  news  values  offered 
in  the  question  that  played  a  larger  role  in  guiding  their  work.  The  three  most  important 
news  values  that  guided  respondents'  best  work  were  conflict  (mean  4.07),  prominence  of 
characters  (mean  3.94),  and  proximity  (mean  3.45).  In  Weaver  and  Wilhoifs  (1992,  p. 
224)  content  analysis  of  journalists'  best  work,  impact,  conflict,  and  timeliness  emerged 
as  main  news  values. 

Table  5.61  shows  the  ranking  of  traditional  news  values  to  Brazilian  and  American 
journalists  in  the  context  of  their  best  and  more  recent  stories.  Both  groups  selected 
"conflict"  as  a  major  news  value  in  their  stories  and  agreed  on  the  importance  of 
"proximity,"  "  timeliness,"  and  "unusualness."  However,  there  was  a  distinct  difference 
on  perceptions  of  "impact"(ranked  6th  by  Brazilians  and  1st  by  Americans)  and  on 
"prominence  of  characters"  (ranked  2nd  by  Brazilians  and  5th  by 
Americans). 
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Table  5.61 .    Ranking  of  Traditional  News  Values  to  Brazilian  and  American 
Journalists 


*  Weaver  and  Wilhoit,  1996. 


News  Values  Brazilians  Americans* 


Conflict  1  st  2nd 

Prominence  of  characters  2nd  5  th -tie 

Proximity  3rd  4th 

Timeliness  4th  3rd 

Unusualness  5  th  5  th  -tie 

Impact  6th  1  st 


CHAPTER  6 
DISCUSSION 

A  mail  survey  conducted  in  1998  with  402  Brazilian  journalists  working  for  13 
leading  news  organizations  of  Sao  Paulo  revealed  that  these  professionals  have  developed 
an  ambivalent  profile  consistent  with  the  environment  in  which  they  practice  their  craft. 
Respondents'  perceptions  of  their  professional  values  and  ethical  standards  suggest  that 
their  craft  is  bounded  by  the  same  cultural  norms  and  social  contrasts  that  shape  Brazil's 
emerging  democracy. 

Who  Are  They1? 
The  typical  Brazilian  journalist  working  for  leading  news  organizations  in  the 
country's  main  media  hub  tended  to  be  a  young  white  middle-class  male,  politically  left- 
leaning  oriented,  more  likely  to  be  married  and  Catholic.  More  than  80%  of  them  were 
college  graduates  who  majored  in  journalism.  Having  a  degree  in  mass  communication  is 
more  than  an  academic  option;  it  has  been  a  legal  requirement  for  a  journalist  to  have  a 
registration  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  since  1969.  Television  is  the  medium  that 
concentrates  the  highest  percentage  of  journalism  graduates,  with  more  than  half  of  them 
under  45  years. 

In  fact,  journalism  is  a  profession  that  attracts  young  people  in  Brazil.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  respondents  were  between  25  and  44  years  old,  with  female  journalists 
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being  younger  than  male  journalists;  the  mean  age  for  females  was  34  and  for  males  was 
38.  Females,  perhaps  because  they  were  younger,  were  more  likely  to  be  single  than 
married.  Minorities  were  under-represented  in  the  sample  as  they  tend  to  be  in  most 
professions  in  Brazil.  Only  2.2%  of  the  respondents  classified  themselves  as  African 
Brazilians  and  only  1.2%  as  Native  Brazilians.  However,  about  16%  of  the  respondents 
classified  themselves  as  having  mixed  ancestry.  While  most  Brazilians  tend  to  come  from 
a  mixed  racial  background  and  form  a  racial  landscape  that  includes  all  colors,  especially 
browns  and  tans,  they  hardly  recognize  themselves  in  terms  of  racial  background. 

While  journalists  are  required  by  law  to  have  a  degree  in  communication  to  enter 
the  field,  very  few  continued  their  education  beyond  that.  They  said  they  would  like  to 
attend  workshops  and  complained  that  their  news  organizations  did  not  allow  them  free 
time  to  pursue  further  training  or  education.  Some  news  organizations  do  promote 
workshops  and  offer  their  employees  English  courses.  About  75%  of  the  respondents 
said  they  were  fluent  in  English,  which  in  reality  means  they  are  more  likely  to  read  in 
English  than  to  speak,  and  45.3%  said  they  were  fluent  in  Spanish.  Both  languages  are 
perceived  as  essential  tools  in  the  field. 

Like  journalists  in  other  countries,  respondents  were  not  supportive  of 
professional  associations.  Membership  is  these  associations  was  low.  Even  the  union, 
which  defended  journalists'  rights  during  the  military  rule,  has  lost  hundreds  of  members 
after  membership  became  voluntary  with  the  redemocratization  process.  At  the  time  of 
this  survey,  43%  said  they  belonged  to  a  union.  These  journalists  tended  to  be  more  than 
40  years  old  and  had  at  least  15  years  of  professional  experience. 
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In  spite  of  distancing  themselves  from  the  union-traditionally  a  left-leaning 
organization-findings  support  the  notion  that  Brazilians  placed  themselves  left  of  the 
center  (62.1%).  Only  1 1%  of  the  sample  placed  themselves  to  the  right  of  the  center. 
Being  at  the  left  of  the  center  is  a  long  tradition  among  Brazilian  journalists.  In  the  last 
decades,  journalism  suffered  the  effects  of  a  right-wing  military  rule  that  included 
censorship  in  the  newsrooms  and  political  persecution.  Therefore,  being  to  the  left  of  the 
political  spectrum  is  perceived  by  journalists  as  a  logical  choice. 

However,  there  were  limitations  regarding  the  investigation  of  political  views.  In 
order  to  understand  journalists'  political  views,  the  questionnaire  should  have  included 
both  verbal  and  numerical  assessments  of  political  leaning  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  labels 
both  within  and  across  cultures,  as  suggested  by  McMane  (1989)  in  her  dissertation 
about  French  journalists  (p.  95).  McMane  classified  journalists  as  extreme  left,  left,  and 
center-left  as  well  as  extreme  right,  right,  and  center  right,  which  gives  a  more  clear  idea  of 
their  political  position. 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  had  no  affinities  with  political  parties.  This 
finding  was  a  major  surprise  compared  to  a  survey  conducted  in  1994  (Herscovitz  & 
Cardoso,  1998),  when  30%  of  the  journalists  supported  the  left-leaning  Worker's  Party. 
The  decreasing  support  for  the  Worker's  Party  by  journalists  parallels  the  population's 
indifference  toward  politics  in  Brazil.  While  the  country's  democratization  process 
progresses,  major  continuities  from  the  old  order  persist.  Political  parties  are  still  weak, 
politicians  lack  credibility,  and  the  state  bureaucracy  retains  a  tremendous  power  over 
most  aspects  of  social  life. 
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According  to  Brazilian  economist  Roberto  Campos,  the  government  and  the  state 
are  two  different  things  in  Brazil,  and  they  tend  to  run  over  each  other,  creating  a  barrier 
to  social  development.  Such  a  discrepancy  started  with  the  birth  of  the  republican  era  in 
1889.  In  the  past  1 10  years  Brazilians  have  faced  a  chain  of  institutional  crises  followed 
by  either  authoritarian  or  oligarchical  regimes  with  brief  periods  of  precarious  lawful 
periods.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  so  many  mistakes  is  high,  according  to  Campos.  "Brazil 
has  entered  the  new  millennium  facing  a  deep  social  and  moral  crisis  that  includes  the 
collapsing  of  social  and  political  institutions,  the  absence  of  national  values  and  symbols, 
the  public  opinion's  frustration  and  loss  of  hope"  (Campos,  Folha  de  S.  Paulo, 
http://www.uol.com/fsp/brasil,  7/1 1/99). 

Job  Dissatisfaction 
Brazilians  were  a  lot  less  satisfied  than  Americans  and  about  as  much  satisfied  as 
French  journalists.  Only  17%  of  the  respondents  said  they  were  very  satisfied,  although 
slightly  more  than  half  said  they  were  fairly  satisfied.  About  a  quarter  of  the  American 
journalists  in  the  Weaver  and  Wilhoit's  study  said  they  were  very  satisfied,  and  15%  of 
the  French  expressed  the  same  in  McMane's  study.  Job  dissatisfaction  was  also  higher 
among  Brazilians-about  three  times  the  rate  of  either  the  Americans  of  the  French. 

It  is  difficult,  though,  to  isolate  the  reasons  for  job  dissatisfaction.  Asked  about 
the  most  important  factors  when  judging  a  job,  76.4%  of  the  Brazilians  mentioned  pay. 
That  same  item  was  mentioned  by  21%  of  the  American  journalists  and  by  only  16%  of 
the  French  journalists.  However,  journalists  with  higher  incomes  were  among  those 
dissatisfied  with  their  jobs.  Perhaps,  their  incomes  haven  not  grown  as  they  would 
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expect.  In  fact,  journalists  indicated  in  personal  interviews  and  in  comments  written  in 
open-ended  sections  of  the  questionnaire  that  their  salaries  fluctuated  because  of  the 
country's  permanent  economic  crisis. 

The  older,  the  better  paid,  and  more  experienced  professionals  were  more 
unhappy  than  their  counterparts.  Even  Brazilian  correspondents  in  the  United  States. 
who  are  considered  by  their  colleagues  in  Brazil  as  an  elite  group  because  they  are 
supposedly  better  paid  and  have  more  autonomy,  expressed  their  general  dissatisfaction- 
half  of  the  sample  in  the  pretest  said  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs.  Foreign 
correspondents  complained  about  having  to  work  for  many  Brazilian  news  organizations 
to  attain  a  reasonable  income  to  support  their  families  in  a  foreign  country. 

Despite  pay  being  considered  as  a  main  aspect  of  job  satisfaction,  it  did  not 
correlate  as  expected  as  a  predictor  of  job  satisfaction.  The  main  predictor  of  job 
satisfaction  for  Brazilians  was  how  well  they  perceived  their  news  organizations  informed 
the  public.  Aspects  related  to  professional  autonomy,  such  as  ability  to  get  a  story 
covered  and  freedom  in  deciding  what  to  emphasize  in  a  story,  also  had  a  stronger 
influence  on  their  level  of  job  satisfaction.  Editorial  policy  and  advancement  opportunities 
did  not  predict  job  satisfaction. 

Brazilians  seemed  to  have  a  problem  with  comments  from  their  supervisors, 
another  strong  predictor  of  job  satisfaction.  While  Americans  saw  it  as  a  positive  aspect, 
Brazilians  saw  it  as  a  negative  one.  This  finding,  along  with  the  information  provided  by 
journalists  in  personal  interviews  and  in  comments  written  in  open-ended  sections  of  the 
questionnaire,  suggests  that  there  are  some  hidden  aspects  related  to  job  satisfaction  that 
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the  survey  could  not  identify.  Respondents  complained  that  the  survey  did  not  ask  them 

about  their  relationships  with  their  supervisors  and  colleagues,  about  editorial  policies,  or 

about  the  decision-making  process.  The  following  quotes  were  extracted  from  comments 

written  by  journalists  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaires: 

The  main  reasons  for  my  job  dissatisfaction  are  the  faulty  conditions  at 
work  beginning  with  poor  infrastructure.  There  aren't  enough  computers 
or  chairs  at  the  newsroom.  There  is  little  contact  between  newcomers  and 
veteran  professionals.  Such  a  contact  could  improve  the  production  as  well 
as  the  paper's  quality. 

The  job  market  is  a  butchery.  Newspapers  behave  like  any  other  industry. 
They  make  journalists  work  longer  hours  but  don't  want  to  pay  for  that. 
They  require  unrealistic  sacrifices  like  staying  at  work  until  6:00  A.M..  on 
Saturdays.  Some  journalists  find  it  fun.  I  don't  get  it. 

Being  a  journalist  is  to  forget  about  your  family,  about  leisure  and  other 
social  activities,  because  the  amount  of  time  one  needs  to  dedicate  to  the 
craft  is  enormous.  Also,  there  are  no  free  weekends.  One  has  to  really  love 
to  be  a  journalist  since  the  wages  are  low. 

Working  at  a  large  news  organization  is  extremely  stressful  and  frustrating 
for  a  person  who  intends  to  be  creative.  Journalism  became  an  assembly 
line  of  news.  I  feel  like  an  automatic  pilot  in  front  of  a  networked 
computer  whose  technical  problems  make  my  life  hell  and  beat  any 
attempt  to  do  something  useful  and  intelligent. 

My  view  of  the  profession  is  pessimistic.  Journalists  are  underpaid  and 
can't  afford  self-improvements.  People  over  40  are  considered  too  old  to 
stay  in  the  profession  although  experience  is  crucial  in  this  field.  There  are 
few  news  organizations  and  the  jobs  at  large  companies  are  limited. 

Journalists  have  no  motivation.  There  is  a  lack  of  stimulus  from  editors 
and  supervisors. 

Journalism  is  an  unappreciated  profession  and  too  complicated.  There  are 
the  self-centered  people  who  feel  above  the  colleagues  because  they  get 
more  bylines;  there  are  the  sources  who  try  to  manipulate  you.  This 
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condition  hurts  the  professional  who  is  underpaid  and  lives  under  a  lot  of 
stress,  and  betrays  the  audience,  which  gets  low-quality  information. 

Despite  the  level  of  job  dissatisfaction,  90%  of  the  respondents  planned  to  stay  in 
the  field  in  the  next  five  years.  This  percentage  was  about  1 5  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  percentages  for  Americans  and  French  journalists.  The  commitment  to  the 
profession  by  Brazilian  journalists  may  have  two  different  explanations.  On  the  one  hand, 
their  attachment  to  the  craft  may  supersede  the  problems  they  face  at  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  lack  other  job  alternatives  and  do  not  want  to  start  over  again  in  a  society 
plagued  by  a  permanent  economic  crisis,  high  levels  of  unemployment  and  low  social 
mobility. 

Role  Mix 

Brazilian  journalists  seemed  to  hold  a  particular  combination  of  the  interpretive 
and  the  disseminator  roles,  followed  at  a  smaller  margin  by  an  adversarial  role.  In  the 
Brazilian  case,  the  interpretive  role  consisted  of  investigating  government  claims, 
providing  analysis  of  complex  problems,  developing  intellectual/cultural  interests,  and 
providing  entertainment.  The  adversarial  role  included  serving  as  an  adversary  of 
government  and  avoiding  stories  with  unverified  content. 

The  disseminator  role  consisted  of  getting  information  to  the  public  quickly  and 
concentrating  on  the  widest  audience.  Therefore,  the  combination  of  role  conceptions 
(predominantly  interpretive  and  disseminator)  found  among  Brazilians  to  some  extent 
parallels  the  one  found  among  Americans.  However,  the  nature  of  this  combination  is 
dissimilar  because  certain  roles  involved  unexpected  factors  such  as  avoiding  stories  with 
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unverified  content  being  associated  with  the  adversary  role  and  providing  entertainment 
being  associated  with  the  interpretive  role.  McMane  faced  a  similar  situation  with  the 
French  study  and  concluded  that  the  nature  of  the  mix  of  roles  in  different  cultures  may 
differ  greatly  (McMane,  1998,  p.  203). 

A  tentative  profile  of  respondents  who  strongly  endorsed  the  adversary  role 
emerged  as  a  surprise.  They  were  more  likely  to  justify  at  least  four  of  the  eight 
questionable  journalistic  practices,  although  by  narrow  margins,  which  suggests  that 
adversaries  were  more  likely  to  challenge  ethical  principles  to  get  their  stories.  However, 
adversarial  supporters  did  not  necessarily  placed  themselves  to  the  left  of  the  political 
center  and  did  not  report  lower  job  satisfaction.  In  fact,  adversarial  supporters  were  more 
likely  to  be  older  and  experienced  males  like  some  of  the  leading  journalists  personally 
interviewed  by  the  author. 

The  typical  supporters  of  a  combination  of  interpretive  and  disseminator  roles 
were  journalists  in  higher  positions,  but  age  was  not  a  factor  as  expected. 

Ethical  Scope 

Brazilians  were  more  likely  to  justify  most  journalistic  practices  at  higher 
proportions  than  their  counterparts.  This  finding  is  in  line  with  journalists'  level  of 
general  distrust  in  political  institutions-an  aspect  not  measured  by  this  survey  but 
reported  by  other  studies  (Herscovitz  &  Cardoso,  1998).  Brazilians'  acceptance  of 
controversial  journalistic  practices  needs  to  be  put  in  context.  In  contrast  to  Americans, 
Brazilian  journalists  do  not  enjoy  special  rights  of  access  to  government  and  business 
information. 
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In  addition,  Brazilian  public  institutions  produce  unreliable  statistics,  and  business 
institutions  usually  embellish  their  own  facts  and  figures,  which  creates  an  information 
environment  that  lacks  accuracy.  Furthermore,  journalists  and  news  organizations  are  still 
adapting  to  press  freedom  since  the  country's  redemocratization.  In  the  meantime, 
journalists  helped  to  impeach  the  first  elected  president  in  30  years  and  felt  that  any 
questionable  journalistic  practices  they  employed  to  uncover  the  truth  in  that  case  were 
justifiable,  as  suggested  by  personal  interviews  conducted. 

Journalist  Mino  Carta,  who  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  "Collorgate"  scandal  as  the 
director  of  the  news  magazine  Isto  E  in  1992,  would  do  it  again  if  he  could  get  documents 
proving  the  current  president  is  involved  in  corruption,  for  example.  "Almost  all  the  so- 
called  questionable  journalistic  practices  in  the  questionnaire  can  be  justified  if  they  can 
help  to  educate  people,  to  improve  the  nation's  social  conditions,"  said  Carta  (personal 
interview,  May  1998).  Nonetheless,  Carta-a  role  model  to  more  than  one  generation  of 
Brazilian  journalists- was  cautious  about  revealing  confidential  sources  and  believed  that  a 
journalist  should  always  identify  himself  as  such. 

In  Search  of  a  Style 
Brazilians  perceived  their  journalism  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  American 
journalism  than  by  the  French.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  American  style  was 
defined  as  a  more  objective,  dispassionate,  and  nonpartisan  description  of  facts  and 
events,  while  the  old  French  style  endorsed  a  more  literary,  partisan  interpretation  of 
facts  and  events  along  with  a  fascination  for  commentary. 
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When  directly  asked  about  influences  on  their  journalistic  style,  respondents 
strongly  agreed  that  Brazilian  journalism  was  very  much  influenced  by  the  American  style 
and  discounted  influence  of  the  French  style.  Very  few  respondents  thought  the  Brazilian 
style  was  an  indigenous  creation  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  sample  strongly  agreed  that 
Brazilian  journalism  was  a  mix  of  several  influences  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Asked  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  three  journalistic  styles.  Brazilians 
generally  matched  some  of  the  features  of  the  American  and  the  French  styles  defined  by 
this  study.  Thus,  they  perceived  the  American  style  as  being  more  objective  and  more 
investigative  and  the  French  as  being  more  literary  and  more  partisan.  Both  styles  were 
considered  analytical,  thoughtful,  and  opinionated.  Brazilians'  self-description  adopted  a 
middle-of-the-road  position  on  most  characteristics  except  for  being  more  biased,  more 
nonliterary,  and  more  opinionated. 

In  the  open-ended  sections  of  the  survey,  respondents  were  more  candid  about 
their  views.  The  following  excerpts  of  respondents'  comments  on  the  journalistic  styles 
practiced  in  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  France  suggest  that  there  are  more  differences 
than  similarities  among  journalistic  cultures. 

French  journalism  is  adequate  to  those  who  like  political  analyses  and 
inadequate  to  those  who  prefer  practical,  useful  information.  American 
journalism  offers  a  lot  of  information,  but  little  analysis.  And  Brazilian 
journalism  offers  a  lot  of  analysis,  but  little  information. 

American  journalism  is  more  investigative,  goes  deep  in  searching  for 
facts.  Yet  it  is  too  focused  on  national  issues  and  does  not  offer  good 
international  coverage.  Brazilian  journalism  has  visual  qualities  and  good 
international  coverage.  But  it  does  not  do  a  good  job  on  investigation;  it  is 
too  vulnerable  to  political  and  economic  powers.  Brazilian  journalists  lack 
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information  and  hold  the  old  view  that  journalism  is  an  "art"  instead  of  a 
business. 

French  journalism  is  historically  dead.  Its  based  on  opinion  and 
nationalism.  American  journalism  tries  to  be  objective,  but  ends  up 
practicing  a  very  personalistic  style.  Since  the  "new  journalism"  became 
popular,  there  has  been  a  misuse  of  personal  narrative.  Reporters  become 
characters  of  their  stories.  It  is  the  era  of  "me,  myself  and  I."  Brazilian 
journalism  is  affected  by  the  family-owned  structure,  which  turns 
newspapers  into  a  mere  extension  of  political  interests  of  their  owners. 

French  journalism  is  old  fashioned.  American  journalism  is  biased,  lobby 
dominated.  Brazilian  journalism  is  superficial. 

French  journalism  employs  too  many  words  to  describe  a  few  facts. 
American  journalism  has  a  good  professional  level,  but  it  is  too  provincial 
for  a  country  with  so  much  global  power  and  influence  such  as  the  United 
States.  It  is  going  in  the  right  direction  by  becoming  more  interpretive. 
Brazilian  journalism  is  mediocre  and  superficial,  with  a  low  professional 
level.  Publishers  hold  a  poor  view  of  the  media's  role  in  society.  Media 
owners  belong  to  a  traditional  elite  who  is  responsible  for  Brazil's 
backwardness. 

The  American  trend  toward  sensationalism  is  counterbalanced  by  serious 
investigative  stories.  As  for  Brazil,  idealism  and  public  interest  always 
overcome  trends  toward  partisanship  and  the  absence  of  objectivity. 

The  study  failed  to  show  in  what  specific  ways  Brazilians  were  influenced  by  the 
American  style  they  claimed  to  emulate.  Another  attempt  to  show  a  precise  connection 
between  the  Brazilian  and  the  American  style  was  to  ask  respondents  about  their  level  of 
agreement  with  a  set  of  statements  identified  with  either  the  American  or  the  French 
styles.  This  strategy  confirmed  Brazilians'  conceptual  identification  with  American 
characteristics. 

However,  these  abstract  statements  contained  some  technical  problems.  As  many 
respondents  pointed  out  by  writing  notes  beside  the  question,  some  statements  were 
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loaded  with  more  than  one  meaning  such  as  "my  role  is  to  help  to  transform  society  and 
to  participate  directly  in  the  democratic  process."  Some  respondents  added  that  they 
strongly  agreed  with  the  first  half  of  the  statement  but  disagreed  with  the  second  half.  A 
similar  problem  happened  with  the  statements  "writing  or  editing  a  story  is  to  construct  a 
chronicle  of  facts  based  on  interpretation"  and  "writing  or  editing  a  story  is  to  construct  a 
synthesis  of  facts  based  on  observation."  Respondents  clearly  understood  the  differences 
between  what  was  meant  by  a  chronicle  and  by  a  synthesis  in  Portuguese,  but  many 
thought  that  the  terms  interpretation  and  observation  were  interchangeable. 

Because  of  the  ambiguous  wording  of  these  statements,  no  correlations  could  be 
established  between  acceptance  of  American  characteristics  and  perception  of  American 
influences  on  Brazilian  journalism,  as  well  as  between  acceptance  of  French  characteristics 
and  perception  of  French  influences.  Without  reliable  statistical  measurements  on  this 
topic,  this  study  focused  on  the  content  of  personal  interviews  conducted  with 
distinguished  Brazilians  journalists.  One  of  them  was  journalist  Mino  Carta,  an  Italian 
immigrant  who  directed  some  of  the  most  important  newspapers  and  news  magazines  in 
Brazil  in  the  last  30  years.  When  he  was  interviewed  by  this  researcher  in  May  of  1998, 
Carta  was  the  director  of  the  bimonthly  news  magazine  Carta  Capital. 

Mino  Carta  believes  that  Brazil  has  developed  a  caricature  of  American 
journalism.  "There  has  been  a  distortion  of  some  American  lessons.  Our  model  is  inspired 
in  USA  Today,  a  newspaper  you  read  in  airplanes,  that  does  not  really  inform  you. 
Newspapers  such  as  the  New  York  Times  have  little  influence  in  Brazil.  There  is  a  general 
misunderstanding  about  American  concepts  of  journalism."  According  to  Carta,  when 
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Brazil  was  influenced  by  England  in  the  19    century  and  later  by  France,  the  country  did 
not  produce  a  caricature  of  European  models.  "Brazil  was  then  a  secondary  country, 
unsophisticated,  peripheral,  but  with  personality."  (Personal  interview.  May.  1998). 

Carta  believes  that  Brazilian  journalism  today  imitates  the  appearance  but  not  the 
substance  of  the  American  journalism.  Media  critic  Alberto  Dines,  director  of  the  website 
Observatorio  da  Imprensa  (www2.uol.com.br/observatorio),  shares  a  similar  opinion. 

Journalism  in  Brazil  is  a  caricature  of  the  American  model  because  it  clones 
superficial  aspects.  In  the  past  some  papers  cloned  French  newspapers  such  as 
Liberation.  Today  they  clone  the  facade,  the  appearance.  They  clone  the  Miami  Herald, 
the  USA  Today,  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  They  do  not  clone  the  New  York  Times.  Brazilian 
newspapers  face  an  identity  crisis.  There  is  no  diversity.  (Personal  interview.  May  1 998) 

According  to  Dines,  the  English  and  the  French  influence  on  Brazilian  journalism 
lasted  until  the  1980s.  After  that,  what  he  calls  "American  marketing"  displaced  the 
European  influence.  Journalist  Marco  Antonio  Resende,  editor  of  news  magazine  Exame. 
has  a  vivid  memory  of  the  French  model  been  emulated  by  Jornal  da  Tarde  of  Sao  Paulo 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

Jornal  da  Tarde  followed  the  French  model  by  producing  long,  very  personal, 
impressionist,  detailed  stories.  After  the  paper's  reform,  these  impressionist  stories 
moved  to  the  Saturday  edition.  We  are  good  at  adapting  models.  Now  we  emulate  the 
American  model.  Marketing  research  is  directing  the  stories  that  are  published  today  in 
the  media.  Research  departments  ask  readers  what  they  want  to  read  about.  However, 
there  has  been  a  change  in  journalism  worldwide.  American  journalism  has  become  more 
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opinionated,  while  the  French  has  become  less  opinionated.  Everybody  is  watching  the 
type  of  journalism  practiced  by  The  Economist  and  news  organizations  in  other  countries 
are  imitating  it  (Personal  interview,  May  1998). 

Apparently,  the  American  influence  is  more  noticeable  in  management  decisions, 
such  as  how  to  increase  circulation,  than  in  professional  values  and  norms,  such  as 
accuracy.  Julio  Cesar  de  Barros,  newsroom  manager  at  news  weekly  magazine  Veja,  has 
observed  this  trend. 

Marketing  research  is  guiding  the  selection  process  of  topics  chosen  by  the  main 
news  weekly  magazines  in  Brazil.  This  trend  is  dominating  journalism.  Veja  publishes 
front  covers  similar  to  Time  and  Newsweek.  We  do  not  look  for  inspiration  in  European 
magazines.  Our  journalistic  style  is  similar  to  that  of  the  American,  but  in  a  more 
opinionated  form,  more  Brazilian,  and  more  European  (Personal  interview,  May  1998). 

"American  marketing"  has  entered  all  domains  of  Brazilian  society,  including  the 
language,  the  work,  and  the  lifestyle.  "Americans  have  created  the  most  efficient  and 
accomplishing  civilization  in  history.  The  problem  rests  on  the  unconditional  and 
thoughtless  support  it  receives  elsewhere,"  said  Otavio  Frios  Filho,  director  of  the 
newspaper  Folha  de  S.  Paulo  (www.uol.com.br/fsp/opiniao,  January  20,  2000). 

As  McMane  concluded  in  her  study,  even  French  journalists,  always  so  proud  of 
their  highly  political  and  interpretive  style,  seemed  to  be  seeking  an  alternative  model,  a 
palatable  interpretation  of  the  American  way.  Despite  the  emulation  of  American 
journalistic  norms,  the  French  remain  fascinated  by  the  chronicle  and  the  partisan 
interpretation  (McMane,  1989,  p.  147).  It  may  be  the  case  of  Brazilian  journalists  as 
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well.  The  surprise  element  in  this  global  era,  according  to  media  analysts,  is  that  American 
journalists  seem  predisposed  to  emulate  certain  aspects  of  European  journalism. 


CHAPTER  7 
CONCLUSION 

Brazilian  journalists'  self-perceptions  of  professional  values  gathered  through  a 
survey  with  402  professionals  and  through  personal  interviews  with  leading  journalists 
working  in  Sao  Paulo,  the  country's  main  media  hub,  were  analyzed  from  the  perspective 
of  occupational  sociology.  In  the  mass  media  field,  occupational  sociology  turned  into  a 
track  known  as  "media  sociology"  and  it  has  focused  on  roles  and  careers,  routines  and 
newsroom  constraints,  and  the  interaction  of  organizations  and  individuals  that  work  for 
them. 

This  study  expanded  the  theoretical  approach  provided  by  "media  sociology"  in 
order  to  include  other  sources  that  play  a  role  in  Brazilian  journalists'  value  system, 
which  include  foreign  influences  on  local  journalistic  patterns  and  specific  historical 
conditions  and  contextual  variables  such  as  political  democratization  and  cultural  settings. 
A  broader  theoretical  approach  emerged  with  the  combination  of  two  competing 
traditions:  the  American  liberal-pluralist  approach  grounded  in  empirical  data  and  focused 
on  a  micro-level  sphere  and  the  European  critical/cultural  approach  dedicated  to 
theoretical  analysis  of  a  macro-level  sphere. 

While  to  some  researchers  these  approaches  seem  irreconcilable,  to  others  they 
from  a  necessary  diverse  coalition  and  complement  each  other  (Carey,  1997).  This  study 
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design  chose  to  conduct  a  survey  to  collect  information  at  the  micro-level  sphere  and  tried 
to  analyze  the  results  in  a  broad  contextual  perspective  inspired  by  the  European 
tradition.  The  integration  of  these  two  traditions  appeared  as  a  logical  choice  to  media 
analysis  of  a  developing  nation  such  as  Brazil.  As  stated  elsewhere,  mass  media  in 
developing  nations  evolved  as  derivatives  of  European  and  American  media  systems. 
Today  both  traditions  share  the  ambivalent  territory  of  mass  media  in  Brazil. 

The  patterns  of  the  results  indicate  that  American  tradition  has  penetrated  news 
organizations'  economic  and  administrative  structures.  Although  Brazilian  mass  media  is 
still  a  family  business  controlled  by  a  small  elite,  management  at  news  organizations 
discovered  the  commercial  benefits  of  a  pragmatic  approach  to  journalism  The  American 
influence  has  also  entered  other  domains  of  Brazilian  society  such  as  the  language,  the 
cultural  preferences  and  lifestyles,  in  most  cases  displacing  the  European  influence. 

It  is  unclear,  though,  how  much  the  American  influence  has  pervaded  the 
newsroom  trench.  Brazilian  journalists  perceive  themselves  as  emulating  an  American 
journalistic  model,  but  they  also  appear  to  be  driven  by  some  of  the  old  French 
journalistic  elements,  such  as  the  tendency  to  produce  a  more  opinionated,  partisan 
journalism.  It  is  possible  that  Brazilian  journalists  are  seeking  a  Brazilian  interpretation  of 
the  American  model  just  like  the  French  journalists  have  been  seeking  a  French 
interpretation  of  the  American  model. 

To  what  extent,  then,  if  any  at  all,  do  levels  of  similarities  among  Brazilian, 
French,  and  American  journalists  suggest  that  journalists  share  some  perceptions 
regardless  of  nationality?  No  doubt  they  share  some  perceptions  and  self-images  that 
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have  been  built  as  a  consequence  of  a  long  process  of  absorption  of  information 
transmitted  from  cosmopolitan  centers  to  their  colonies  in  the  past.  Former  colonies 
turned  into  developing  nations  that  now  absorb  information  much  faster  through  the 
media  and  the  Internet.  In  this  sense,  one  can  say  that  there  is  a  "global  media  village" 
inspired  by  the  American  model. 

Nevertheless,  national  differences  such  as  cultural  norms  and  social-political 
structures  outweigh  trends  toward  a  global  journalism.  These  variables  have  a  lot  more 
impact  in  the  daily  news  making  process  than  that  of  foreign  influences  because  they  are 
woven  in  the  social  fabric  and  inhabit  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  journalists  and  their  craft. 

Limitations 

The  findings  in  this  study  suggest  that  cross-national  comparisons  are  a  valid  tool 
to  identify  similarities  and  differences  among  journalists  from  different  cultures,  but  they 
need  to  be  refined.  Self-perceptions  of  journalists,  for  example,  could  be  combined  with 
their  perceptions  of  society,  which  would  allow  more  room  for  intracultural  comparisons. 

The  survey  alone  is  not  the  most  efficient  instrument  to  collect  information  that 
involves  cultural  differences,  but  it  allows  the  gathering  of  collective  self-perceptions.  In 
this  case,  the  survey  was  able  to  collect  self-perceptions  of  a  small  group  of  journalists, 
which  prevent  generalizations  about  Brazilian  media  workers.  The  personal  interviews 
conducted  by  the  author  allowed  room  for  the  analysis  of  cultural  differences  but  cannot 
be  generalized  as  well. 

Another  problem  is  that  studies  such  as  this  are  based  on  post  hoc  comparisons. 
The  mere  replication  of  survey  instruments  constructed  to  tap  specific  characteristics  of 
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journalism  faces  cultural  and  technical  constraints  that  prevent  generalizations  and. 
consequently,  contribute  little  to  the  building  of  new  theoretical  reasoning  in  media 
sociology. 

Future  Research 
Regarding  methodological  and  theoretical  aspects,  future  studies  on  journalism  in 
developing  nations  should  combine  methods  an  theoretical  approaches  that  parallel  local 
cultural  norms  and  traditions.  Future  studies  should  try  to  administer  simultaneous 
surveys  in  different  countries  with  comparable  sample  sizes.  They  should  focus  on  cross- 
national  surveys  among  compatible  cultures  such  as  professionals  in  neighboring  Latin 
American  countries.  Future  studies  should  also  explore  the  similarities  and  differences  of 
journalism  as  an  occupation  compared  to  other  white  collar  occupations  in  the  same 
culture. 


APPENDIX  A 
QUESTIONNAIRE-ENGLISH  VERSION 

Jornalists:  Who  they  are  and  what  they  think  about  their  profession 

A  Portrait  of  Journalists  of  Sao  Paulo 

This  survey  is  part  of  an  international  project  that  analyzes  similarities  and 
differences  among  journalists  of  different  countries.  With  your  help,  we  will  gather 
information  to  build  a  portrait  of  journalists  who  work  for  newspapers,  magazines  and 
television  channels  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  results  of  the  Brazilian  portion  of  this  study  will  be 
compared  to  results  of  studies  done  with  foreign  journalists.  Some  of  the  questions  in  this 
questionnaire  are  replications  of  other  surveys  done  with  American  and  French  journalists. 
Other  questions  examine  particular  aspects  of  the  Brazilian  journalism.  This  survey  will  not 
identify  any  names.  Your  answers  are  confidential.  Please,  answer  all  questions.  Since  this  is 
an  unidentified  questionnaire,  there  is  no  way  to  check  unanswered  questions.  After  filling  up 
the  questionnaire,  put  it  in  the  attached  self-addressed  envelope.  A  member  of  our  team  will 
collect  it  and  send  it  to  the  University  of  Florida  by  special  mail.  The  results  of  this  study  will 
be  publish  in  Brazil  and  in  the  United  States. 


Journalists  are  networking  people.  They  do  many  things  at  the  same 
time  and  still  find  some  extra  minutes  to  answer  this  questionnaire. 


THANK  YOU  ! 

College  of  Journalism  and  Communications 

University  of  Florida 

Weimer  Hall,  Gainesville,  FL  32622-8400  USA 
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1.  Professional  satisfaction  is  an  issue  debated  by  journalists  worldwide.  All  things  considered, 
how  satisfied  are  you  with  your  present  job-would  you  say  very  satisfied,  fairly  satisfied, 
somewhat  dissatisfied,  or  very  dissatisfied?  Please,  circle  one  option. 

1.  Very  satisfied      2.  Fairly  satisfied      3.  Somewhat  dissatisfied      4.  Very  dissatisfied 


2.  Where  would  you  most  likely  to  be  working  in  five  years-in  the  news  media  or  somewhere 
else? 


1.  In  the  news  media 

(if  you  marked  this  option 
go  to  part  A) 

A.  If  in  the  news  media,  you  think 
you  will  be  working  for: 

1.  Newspaper 

2.  Magazine 

3.  Television 

4.  News    agency 

5.  PR/  Press  consultant  company 

6.  Other  (Specify): 


2.   Somewhere  else 

(if  you  marked  this  option 

go  to  part  B) 

B.  If  somewhere  else,  where  and  why? 


3.  One  takes  into  consideration  a  number  of  things  when  judging  a  job  in  journalism. 
Following  are  several  such  things.  For  each,  circle  the  number  that  indicates  how  important 
that  aspect  is  for  you  personally.  For  instance,  if  the  pay  is  very  important,   circle  3.  If  it  is 
not  too  important,  circle  1. 

Very  Important       Fairly  Important       Not  too  Important 


A.  The  pay  3 

B.  Fringe   benefits  3 

C.  Editorial  policies  3 

D.  Job  security  3 
£.  The  chance  to  3 

develop  a  specialty 

F.  The  amount  of  3 
autonomy  you  have 

G.  The  chance  to  get  ahead  3 
in  the  organization 

H.  The  chance  to  help  people  3 

or  the  society 
I.  The  chance  to  influence  3 

public  affairs 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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4.  How  often  do  you  get  comments  on  your  work  from  people  who  are  above  you  in  your 
organization,  from  colleagues,  from  journalists  in  other  organizations,  from  news  sources,  and 
from  readers  or  viewers? 

Comments   from  Frequently       Occasionally  Seldom  Never 

A.  People  who  are  above  you 

in  your  organization...  4  3  2  1 

B.  From  colleagues...  4  3  2  1 

C.  From  journalists 

in  other  organizations...  4  3  2  1 

D.  From  news  sources...  4  3  2  1 

E.  From  readers  or  viewers...  4  3  2  1 

5.  If  you  have  a  good  idea  for  a  story  which  you  think  is  important  and  should  be  followed  up, 
how  often  are  you  able  to  get  the  story  covered-almost  always,  sometimes,  very  seldom  or 
never? 

1.  Almost  always        2.   Sometimes  3.  Very  seldom  4.  Never 

6.  How  much  freedom  do  you  usually  have  in  deciding  which  aspects  of  a  story  should 
be  emphasized-would  you  say  almost  complete  freedom,  a  great  deal,  some,  or  none  at 
all? 

1.  Almost  complete  freedom  2.  A  great  deal  3.  Some  4.  None  at  all 

7.  One  of  the  goals  of  this  study  is  to  find  out  your  opinion  about  the  work  done  by  the  news 
organizations  and  your  perception  of  readers  or  viewers.  How  would  you  rate  job  of 
informing  the  public  your  news  organization  is  doing?  Would  you  say  it  is  outstanding,  very 
good,  fair  or  poor? 

1.   Outstanding  2.  Very  good  3.  Fair  4.  Poor 

8.  How  strong  do  you  think  the  influence  of  your  news  organization  is  on  the  formation 
of  public  opinion?   Please,  pick  a  number  from  zero  to  ten,  where  zero  means  no  influence 
and  ten  means  very  great  influence. 

0123456789  10 

no  influence  very  great  influence 
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9.  And  how  strong  do  you  think   the  influence  of  the  media  in  general  is  on  the  formation 
of  public  opinion? 


0123456789  10 

no  influence  very  great  influence 


10.  Finally,  how  strong  do  you  think  the  influence  of  the  media  should  be  on  public 
opinion?  Again,  please  pick  a  number  from  0  to  10  ,  where  zero  means  no  influence  and  ten 
means  very  great  influence. 

0123456789  10 

no  influence  very  great  influence 


11.  Please,  examine  the  following  statements  about  your  audience  members.  Indicate  whether 
you  strongly  disagree,  somewhat  disagree,  somewhat  agree,  or  strongly  agree  with  each 
statement  by  circling  the  number  corresponding  to  your  option  in  parts  A  and  B. 


Strongly  Somewhat         Somewhat  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  Agree  Agree 


A.  Audience  members  are 
more  interested  on  the  day's 
breaking  news  than  in  analysis 
of  long-term  trends. 


B.  Audience  members  are 
gullible  and  easily  fooled. 


12.  Think  about  the  three  best  stories  you  either  wrote,  produced,  managed  or  edited 
recently.  With  these  stories  in  mind,    number  from  1  to  6,  where  1  means  the  most 
important  and  6  means  the  least  important,  the  news  values  below  according  to  the  role 
they  played  in  guiding  your  work  and  the  inclusion  of  these  stories  in  the  news. 


(  )  Proximity 

(  )  Impact 

(  )  Conflict 

(  )  Unusualness 

(  )  Timeliness 

(  )  Prominence  of  characters 
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13.  In  your  opinion,  which  are  the  main  topics  that  attract  the  public's  attention?  Choose 
three    topics  from  the  following  list  and  number  them    from  1  to  3,  where  1  means  the 
most  important  and  3  means  the  least  important,  according  to  your  perception  of  the 
public's  view. 


(  )  Local  and  regional  politics 

(  )  National  politics 

(  )  Social  problems  and  protests 

(  )  Crime  news 

(  )  Accidents  and  disasters 

(  )  Human  interest 

(  )  Sports 

(  )  Business  and    finance 

(  )  Foreign  news 


)  Education  and  schools 

)  Environment  and  ecology 

)  Medicine  and  health 

)  Science  and   technology 

)  Religion 

)  Arts  and  leisure 

)  Celebrities   and    personalities 

)  Travel 

)  Humor 


14.  Journalists  employ  several  methods  to  obtain  information.  Given  an  important  story, 
which  of  the  following  do  you  think  may  be  justified  on  occasion  and  which  would  you  not 
approve  under  any  circumstances?  Circle  one  option  for  each  method. 


Justified 
on  occasion 


A.  Paying  people  for  confidential 

information 

B.  Using  confidential  business  or 
government  information  without 
authorization. 

C.  Claiming  to  be  somebody  else 

D.  Agreeing  to  protect  confidentiality 
and  not  doing  so 

E.  Badgering   unwilling  informants 
to  get  a  story 

F.  Making  use  of  personal  documents 
such  as  letters  and  photographs 
without   permission 

G.  Getting  employed  in  a  firm  or 

organization  to  gain  inside  information 
H.  Using  hidden  microphones  or  cameras 


Would  not 
approve 


15.   Are  you  aware  of  the  Ethic  Code  of  Journalism  established  by  the  journalists   in  1985? 
Do  you  employ  the  code  at  work?  Circle  the  appropriate  option  and  go  to  the  question 
indicated  in  your  answer. 

1.  I    know  and  I  employ  the  Code  (go  to  question  16) 

2.  I  know  the  Code  but  I  do  not  employ  it  (go  to  question  17) 

3.  Don't  know  the  Code  (go  to  question  17) 
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16.  In  case  you  employ  the  Ethic  Code  of  Journalism,  indicate  how  much  you  agree  with  the 
following  statements: 


Strongly 

Somewhat 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Agree 

A.  The  Ethic  Code 

matches  my  own  sense 

of   personal  and 

professional   ethics. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B.  The  Ethic  Code  is  in 
harmony  with  my 
company's  editorial 
policy. 


17.  In  case  you  don't  know  or  don't  employ  the  Ethic  Code  of  Journalism,  briefly  describe 
what  ethical  orientation  guides  you  in  your  job.  For  example,  do  you  follow  your  personal 
consciousness,   your  company's  own  ethic  code  or  any  other  norms? 


18.  Assume  that  you  were  covering  the  annual  meeting  of  a  major  political  organization  and 
you  found  the  policy  of  this  organization  dangerous.  Would  you  simply  report  the  discussions 
and  decisions  and  leave  your  readers  to  see  the  danger  for  themselves,  or  would  you  select  and 
emphasize  the  dangerous  aspects  so  that  your  readers  would  be  in  no  doubt  that  you  were 
giving  them  a  warning? 

1.  Simply  report  the  discussions  and  decisions 

2.  Select  and  emphasize  the  dangerous  aspects 

3.  Other  (Specify):  
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19.  It  is  important  to  know  your  opinion  about  some  viewpoints  adopted  by  media 
companies.   Please,  circle  the  number  that  indicates  what   you  think  about  even  viewpoint 
below. 


Extremely  Very  Somewhat  Not 

Important         Important       Important         Important 


A.  Get  information 
quickly    to  the  public 


B.  Provide  analysis  and 

interpretation  of 

complex  problems 


C.  Provide   entertainment 
and  relaxation 


D.  Investigate  claims  and 
statements  made  by  the 
government 


E.  Stay  away  from  stories  4 

where  factual  content  cannot 
be  verified 


F.  Concentrate  on  news  which 
is  of   interest  to  the  widest 
possible   audience 


G.  Develop  intellectual  and  4 

cultural  interests  of  the  public 


H.  Be  an  adversary  of  public  4 

officials  by  being  constantly 
skeptical  of  their  actions 


I.  Influence  public  opinion 
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20.  Journalism  displays  particular  characteristics  in  different  cultures.  Think,  for  example, 
about  the  Brazilian  journalism.  For  each  characteristic  mentioned  below,  choose  one  number 
between  1  and  7  in  the  numeric  scale  that  better  describes  the  Brazilian  journalism.  For 
example,  if  you  think  that  the  Brazilian  journalism  is  "very  objective,  "  circle  number  1.  If 
you  think  it  is  "somewhat  objective,  somewhat  subjective,"  circle  number  4.  If  you  think  it  is 
"very  subjective,"  circle  number  7.  Repeat  this  procedure  with  the  American  and  the  French 
journalism.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  American  and  the  French  journalism,  circle  the 
numbers  that  best  represent  you  impressions  about  them. 

BRAZILIAN  JOURNALISM 


Objective                     ] 

i            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Subjective 

Impartial                      1 

[            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Biased 

Opinionated 

[            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonopinionated 

Investigative               1 

[            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Noninvestigative 

Partisan                        3 

L            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonpartisan 

Literary                        1 

I           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonliterary 

Thoughtful                   1 

[            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sensationalist 

Independent               1 

[           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Dependent 

Analytical                   1 

[            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonanalvtical 

AMERICAN     JOURNALISM 


Objective                    ] 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Subjective 

Impartial                     ] 

I           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Biased 

Opinionated                1 

I            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonopinionated 

Investigative                ) 

[           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Noninvestigative 

Partisan                        ] 

1           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonpartisan 

Literary 

I           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonliterary 

Thoughtful                   1 

I            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sensationalist 

Independent                1 

I            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Dependent 

Analytical                    ] 

I            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonanalytical 

FRENCH  JOURNALISM 


Objective 

1           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Subjective 

Impartial 

I            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Biased 

Opinionated 

I           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonopinionated 

Investigative 

I           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Noninvestigative 

Partisan 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonpartisan 

Literary 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonliterary 

Thoughtful                   ] 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sensationalist 

Independent 

I            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Dependent 

Analytical                    ] 

[            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nonanalytical 
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21.  Now  indicate  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statements: 


A.  I  am  more  effective  in  my  job  when  I  take  an  impartial  view  about  the  events  I  write, 
produce  or  edit. 

1.  Strongly  disagree  3.  Somewhat  agree 

2.  Somewhat  disagree  4.  Strongly  agree 


B.  I  rather  add   a  critic  or  an  opinion  to  the  stories  I  write,  produce  or  edit  than  offer  the 
audience  plain,  straight  information. 

1.  Strongly  disagree  3.  Somewhat  agree 

2.  Somewhat  disagree  4.  Strongly  agree 


C.  My  role  as  a  journalist  is  to  inform  society  helping  people  to  make  better  decisions. 

1.  Strongly  disagree  3.  Somewhat  agree 

2.  Somewhat  disagree  4.  Strongly  agree 


D.   My  role  as  a  journalist  is  to  help  to  transform  society  and  to  participate  directly  in  the 
democratic  process. 

1.  Strongly  disagree  3.  Somewhat  agree 

2.  Somewhat  disagree  4.  Strongly  agree 


E.  Writing  or  editing  a  story  is  to  construct  a  chronicle  of  facts  based  on  interpretation. 

1.  Strongly  disagree  3.  Somewhat  agree 

2.  Somewhat  disagree  4.  Strongly  agree 

F.  Writing  or  editing  a  story   is  to  construct  a  synthesis  of  facts  based  on  observation. 

1.  Strongly  disagree  3.  Somewhat  agree 

2.  Somewhat  disagree  4.  Strongly  agree 
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22.   Finally,  tell  us  how  much  you  agree  with  the  following  statements: 


Brazilian    journalism 
is... 


Strongly 
Disagree 


A.  Very  much  influenced 

by  the  American     journalism     1 

B.  Very  much  influenced 

by  the  French    journalism  1 

C.  A  mix   of  several  influences 
adapted  to  local  conditions  1 

D.  An  indigenous  creation 

that  truly  represents  Brazil's 
culture  and  society  1 


Somewhat 
Disagree 


Somewhat 
Agree 

3 

3 

3 


Strongly 
Agree 


The  next  questions   investigate  some  of  your  cultural  preferences.  Please,  answer  all 
questions. 


23.  Please  indicate  which  languages,  if  any,  you  are  fluent  on  (can  read  and  speak): 


1.  English 

2.  French 

3.  German 

4.  Italian 


5.  Spanish 

6.  Japanese 

7.  Other(s): 

8.  None 


24.  If  you  could  learn  a  foreign  language  today,  which  language  would  you  learn? 
Foreign    Language: 


25.  If  you  could  travel  to  a  foreign  country  for  professional  purposes,   which  country  would 
you  go  to? 

Foreign  Country: 


26.  If  you  could  go  abroad  to  enroll  in  a  specialization  course  or  in  a  graduate  program  in 
journalism  or  any  other  area  related  to  your  specialty,  where  would  you  go  to? 

Foreign  Country:  
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27.  In  general,  would  you  say  the  writers  you  read  are  mostly  Brazilian,  American.  Europeans 
or  a  mix  of  authors  of  different  nationalities? 


1.  Brazilian 

2.  American 


3.  European 

4.  A  mix  of  different  nationalities 


28.  What  is  the  most  frequent  nationality,  if  any,  of  your  favorite  writers  of  novels, 
romances  and  short  stories? 

Most  frequent  nationality  : 


29.  What  is  the  most  frequent  nationality,  if  any,  of  your  favorite  authors  of  essays  and 
analyses  on  society,  culture  or  politics? 

Most   frequent   nationality: 


30.  What  is  the  most  frequent  nationality,  if  any,  of  your  favorite  authors  on  economy  or 
technology? 

Most  frequent  nationality: 


31.    What  is  the  most  frequent  nationality,  if  any,  of  your  favorite  films? 
Nationality  of  favorite  films: 


32.  Which  of  the  following  international  publications  you  read  at  least  one  a  month  either 
in  printed  form  or  via  internet? 


1.  American  Journalism  Review 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

3.  The  Boston  Globe 

4.  Clarin 

5.  Economist 

6.  Excelsior 

7.  Financial  Times 

8.  Le  Figaro 

9.  France-Soir 

10.  The  Guardian 

11.  The  Independent 

12.  International  Herald  Tribune 


13.  Le  Monde 

14.  La  Nation 

15.  New  York  Times 

16.  Newsweek 

17.  The  Observer 

18.  El  Pais 

19.  Le  Point 

20.  Time  Magazine 

21.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

22.  The  Washington  Post 
24.  Other  (s):  
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33.  Which  of  the  following  international  TV  stations  do  you  usually  watch 


1.  ABC 

2.  CBS 

3.  CNN 

4.  NBC 

5.  Other  American  TV  stations 

(Specify,  if  possible): 


6.  Televisa/  Univision 

7.  Other  Latin  American  TV  stations 

(Specify  if  possible): 

8.  European  TV  stations 

(Specify,  if  possible): 

9.  Do  not  watch  foreign  TV  stations 


This  is  the  last  part  of  this  questionnaire.  The  next  personal  questions  have  statistical 
purposes  and  will  help  to  interpret  the  results. 


34.  What  is  your  sex? 
1.  Male 


2.  Female 


35.  Year  of  birth: 


36.  Where  were  your  born? 
1.  City: 


2.  State: 


37.  Marital  status: 

1.  Married       2.  Single         3.  Divorced/Separated  4.  Widowed 

38.  In  which  of  the  following  ethnic  or  racial  groups  would  you  place  yourself? 


1.  European  ancestry 

2.  African  ancestry 


5.  Mixed    ancestry 
Specify: 


3.  Native  Brazilian  ancestry 

4.  Asian  ancestry 


39.  What  is  your  religion? 

1.  Catholic 
3.  Jewish 

2.  Protestant 


7.  None 


4.  Spiritualist 

5.  African  Spiritualist 

6.  Other: 
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40. Are  you  affiliated  to  or  have  any  affinity  toward  a  political  party? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

Which  party? 


41.  On  a  scale  from  zero  to  10,  where   zero  means  extreme  left  and  10  means  extreme  right, 
where  would  you  place  yourself  in  political  terms? 

0123456789  10 

extreme  extreme 

left  right 


42.  Do  you  have  a  college  degree  in  journalism? 

l.Yes  2.  No 

Name  of  school: 

43.  Do  you  have  a  college  degree  in  other  specialty? 

l.Yes  2.  No 

Cite  the  specialty: 

44.  Do  you  hold  a  graduate  degree?  Mark  the  alternatives  in  which  you  fit  in: 

1.  Master  degree  in  journalism  or  mass  communications 

Cite  school  and  place: 

2.  Master  degree  in  other  field 

Cite  field  and  school: 


3.  Doctoral  degree  in  journalism  or  mass  communications 
Cite   school: 

4.  Doctoral  degree  in  other  field 

Cite  field  and  school: 

5.  Other  (s): 

6.  None 


45.  Since  you  became  a  journalist,  have  you  had  any  short  courses  or  workshops? 
1.  Yes  2.  No 
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46.  Are  you  a  member  of  journalistic  associations  or  unions? 

1.  Brazilian  Press  Association  3.  Journalists'     Union 

2.  National  Federation  of  Journalists  4.  Other  (s): 

5.  None 


47.  In  what  year  did  you  become  a  full  time  journalist? 

Year: 

48.  In  looking  back,   you  believe  you  became  a  journalist  because 


49.  Altogether,  about  what  percentage  of  the  people  you  see  socially  are  connected  in  some 
way  with  journalism  or  the  communications  field? 


Percentage  (0  to  100): 


50.  What  is  your  exact  job  title? 
Job  Title: 


51.  What  type  of  news  organization  do  you  work  for: 

1.  Daily  newspaper  5.  News  agency 

2.  Weekly  newspaper  6.  TV  station 

3.  Weekly   magazine  7.  On  line  journalism 

4.  Monthly  magazine  8.   Other: 


52.  Besides  your  current  job,  do  you  have  any  other  paid  occupation? 
A.  Yes,  as  a  journalist  at: 

1.  Radio  station  5.  News  agency 

2.  TV  station  6.  Free  lancer 

3.  Newspaper  7.  On  line  journalism 

4.  Magazine  8.  Other: 


B.  Yes,  as  a  public  relations  or  press  consultant  at  a: 

1.  Private  company 

2.  Government  agency 

C.  Yes,  but  not  as  a  journalist 

Specify  the  activity: 


D.  No  other  paid  occupation 
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53.   Mark  which  category  better  describes  your  monthly  gross  income: 


1.       Less  than  1,500  reais  per  month 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Above  10. 


1,501  and 
2,501  and 
3,501  and 
4,501  and 
5,501  and 
6,501  and 
7,501  and 
8,501  and 
9,501  and 
501  reais 


2,500  reais 
3,500  reais 
4,500  reais 
5,500  reais 
6,500  reais 
7,500  reais 
8,500  reais 
9,500  reais 
10,500  reais 
per  month 


per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 


The  following  space  is  for  your  additional  comments.  Your  comments  may  open  new 
perspectives  to  this  study. 


Date  you  filled  this  questionnaire: 


/       / 


THANK  YOU! 
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After  filling  out  the  questionnaire,  please  put  it  in  the  self-addressed  envelope. 
A  member  of  our  team  will  collect  the  envelopes  and  send  them  to  the  University  of  Florida 
by  special  mail. 

If  you  want  to  participate  in  the  second  phase   of  this  research  through  personal 
interview,  write  your  alias  with  your  e-mail  and/  or  phone  number  on  the  back  of  the  return 
envelope. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  study  or  would  like  to  get  a  summary  of  the 
results,  please  write  in  English  or  Portuguese  to  the  address  below. 


We  count  on  you   to  accomplish  this  project! 


APPENDIX  B 
QUESTIONNAIRE-PORTUGUESE  VERSION 

JORNALISTAS:  QUEM  SAO  E  0  QUE  PENSAM  DA  PROFISSAO 
PERFIL  DOS  JORNALISTAS  DE  SAO  PAULO 

Esta  pesquisa  e  parte  de  um  prqjeto  internacional  que  analisa  semelhancas  e  diferencas 
entre  jornalistas  de  diferentes  paises.  Com  a  sua  ajuda  vamos  delinear  o  perfil  e  as  opinioes 
dos  profissionais  de  jornal,  revista  e  televisao  de  Sao  Paulo.  Os  resultados  da  parte  brasileiras 
serao  comparados  com  os  resultados  de  estudos  feitos  com  jornalistas  estrangeiros.  Algumas 
perguntas  sao  replicas  de  perguntas  respondidas  por  jornalistas  americanos  e  franceses.  Outras 
examinam  aspectos  especificos  do  jornalismo  brasileiro.  A  pesquisa  nao  identificara  nomes. 
As  respostas  sao  confidenciais  Por  favor,  responda  a  todas  as  perguntas.  Como  o  questionario 
e  anonimo,  nao  ha  como  entrar  em  contato  com  voce  apos  a  pesquisa  para  checar  respostas 
em  branco.  Coloque  o  questionario  preenchido  no  envelope  pre-enderecado.  Ele  sera 
recolhido  por  um  integrante  de  nossa  equipe  e  enviado  para  a  University  of  Florida.  Os 
resultados  da  pesquisa  serao  publicados  no  Brasil  e  nos  Estados  Unidos. 


Jornalista  ta  sempre  ligado,  faz  varias  coisas  ao  mesmo  tempo  e 
ainda  acha  um  tempinho  extra  pra  responder  este  questionario... 


OBRIGADO  PELA  SUA  COLABORACAO! 

College  of  Journalism  and  Communications 

University  of  Florida 

2096  Weimer  Hall,  Gainesville  FL  32611-8400   USA 
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1.  Satisfacao  profissional  e  urn  tema  que  jornalistas  do  mundo  inteiro  discutem.  Levando  em 
consideracao  sua  funcao  atual,  voce  esta  muito  satisfeito  com  o  seu  trabalho.  razoavelmente 
satisfeito,  um  pouco  insatisfeito  ou  bastante  insatisfeito?  Faca  um  circulo  sobre  o  numero 
correspondente  ao  seu  grau  de  satisfacao  no  trabalho. 

1.  Muito  satisfeito  3.  Um  pouco  insatisfeito 

2.  Razoavelmente  satisfeito  4.  Bastante  insatisfeito 


2.  Onde  voce  acha  que  estara  trabalhando  dentro  de  cinco  anos,  no  meio  jornalistico  ou  fora 
dele? 

1.  No  meio  jornalistico  2.  Fora  do  meio  jornalistico 

(se  marcou  esta  opcao,  (se  marcou  esta  opcao, 

responda  parte  A)  responda  parte  B) 

A.  Se  no  meio  jornalistico,  B.  Se  fora,  onde  e  por  que? 

voce  acha  que  estara  

trabalhando  para:  


1.  Jornal 

2.  Revista 

3.  Televisao 

4.  Agenda  de  Noticias 

5.  RP/Assessoria  de  Imprensa 

6.  Outro: 


3.  Muitos  fatores  sao  levados  em  conta  quando  se  avalia  um  emprego  no  meio  jornalistico. 
Abaixo  segue  uma  lista  de  fatores.  Faca  um  circulo  no  numero  que  indica  o  grau  de 
importancia  que  voce  atribui  a  cada  fator.  Se  o  salario  e  muito  importante,  faca  um  circulo  no 
numero  3;  se  salario  e  pouco  importante,  faca  um  circulo  no  numero  1,  e  assim  por  diante. 

Muito  Razoavelmente  Pouco 

Importante       Importante  Importante 

A.  Salario...  3  2  1 

B.  Beneficios   sociais  ...  3  2  1 

C.  Politica   editorial 

da  empresa...  3  2  1 

D.  Seguranca  no  trabalho....  3  2  1 

E.  Chance  de  especializacao...  3  2  1 

F.  Grau  de  autonomia  ....  3  2  1 

G.  Possibilidade  de  promocao  ...  3  2  1 
H.  Possibilidade  de  ajudar 

as  pessoas  ou  a  sociedade...  3  2  1 

I.  Possibilidade  de  influenciar 
assuntos  de  interesse  publico...  3  2  1 
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4. Com  que  frequencia  voce  recebe  comentarios  sobre  seu  trabalho  por  parte  de  seus 
superiores,  de  colegas,  de  jornalistas  de  outras  empresas,  das  fontes  e  do  publico? 

Com  De  vez  Raramente  Nunca 

Comentarios  de  Frequencia  Em  quando 

A.  Superiores...  4  3  2 

B.  Colegas...  4  3  2  1 

C.  Jornalistas  de 

outras  empresas...  4  3  2  1 

D.  Fontes 4  3  2  1 

E.  Publico ....  4  3  2  1 


5.  Se  voce  tem  uma  boa  ideia  para  uma  materia  que  considera  importante  e  acha  que  deve  ser 
feita,  com  que  frequencia  voce  tem  chance  de  faze-la:  quase  sempre,  as  vezes,  muito 
raramente  ou  nunca? 

1.  Quase  sempre        2.  As  vezes      3.  Muito  Raramente         4.  Nunca 

6.  Que  grau  de  liberdade  voce  tem  em  relacao  aos  aspectos  que  devem  ser  enfatizados  em  uma 
materia:  quase  total,  bastante,  alguma  ou  nenhuma? 

1.  Quase  total  liberdade  3.  Alguma  liberdade 

2.  Bastante  liberdade  4.  Nenhuma  liberdade 


7.  Um  dos  objetivos  desse  estudo  e  conhecer  a  sua  opiniao  sobre  o  trabalho  das  empresas  de 
comunicacao.  Como  voce  classifica  a  qualidade  da  informacao  que  sua  empresa  oferece  ao 
publico?  Voce  diria  que  e  excepcional,  muito  boa,  boa,  razoavel  ou  deficiente? 


1.  Excepcional 

3.  Boa 

2.  Muito  boa 

5.  Deficiente 

4.  Razoavel 

8.  Na  sua  opiniao,  qual  e  o  grau  de  influencia  da  organizacao  para  a  qual  voce  trabalha  na 
formacao  da  opiniao  publica?  Faca  um  circulo  sobre  o  numero  correspondente  ao  grau  de 
influencia  de  zero  a  10,  onde  zero  significa  nenhuma  influencia  e  10  significa  muita 
influencia. 

0123456789  10 

nenhuma  muita 

influencia  influencia 
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9.  Na  sua  opiniao,  qual  e  o  grau  de  influencia  do  noticiario  em  geral  produzido  por  jornais. 
revistas,  radios  e  televisoes  na  formacao  da 
opiniao  publica? 


0 
nenhuma 
influencia 


8 


9  10 

muita 
influencia 


10.  Por  fim,  qual  o  grau  de  influencia  que  o  noticiario  em  geral  deveria  ter  sobre  a  opiniao 
publica? 


0 
nenhuma 
influencia 


1 


8 


9  10 

muita 
influencia 


11.  Por  favor,  examine  as  duas  afirmacoes  sobre  o  publico  descritas  abaixo.  Responda  se  voce 
discorda  muito,  discorda  um  pouco,  concorda  urn  pouco  ou  concorda  muito  com  essas 
afirmacoes  fazendo  um  circulo  sobre  o  numero  correspondente  a  sua  opcao  nas  partes  A  e  B. 

Discordo  Discordo  Concordo        Concordo 

Muito  Um  Pouco         Um  Pouco      Muito 


A.  O  publico  esta 
mais  interessado 
nas  noticias  quentes 
do  dia  do  que  nas 
analises  de  tendencias 
de  longo  prazo. 

B.  A  maior  parte  do 
publico  e  facilmente 
influenciavel   e   enganavel. 


12.  Pense  nas  ultimas  tres  melhores  materias  que  voce  pautou,  escreveu,  produziu,  editou 
ou  coordenou.  Com  essas  materias  em  mente,  numere  de  1  a  6,  sendo  que  1  e  mais 
importante  e  6  e  menos  importante.  os  principios  que  o  guiaram  na  confeccao  destas 
materias  e  sua  inclusao  no  noticiario. 


(  )  Proximidade 

(  )  Impacto 

(  )  Conflito 

(  )  Originalidade 

(  )  Urgencia 

(  )  Importancia  das  pessoas  envolvidas  na  noticia 
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13.  Na  sua  opiniao,  quais  os  temas  que  mais  atraem  a  atencao  do  publico?  Escolha  tres  temas 
da  lista  abaixo  numerando-os  em  ordem  crescente,  sendo  que  1  e  o  mais  importante  e  3  o 
menos  importante,  de  acordo  com  a  sua  visao  sobre  o  interesse  do  publico. 

)  Politica  local  e  regional  (  )  Educacao  e  ensino 

)  Politica  nacional  (  )  Ecologia 

)  Problemas  sociais  e  protestos  (  )  Medicina  e  saiide 

)  Crimes  (  )  Ciencia 

)  Acidentes  e  calamidades  (  )  Religiao 

)  Estorias  de  interesse  humano  (  )  Artes  e  espetaculos 

)  Esporte  (  )  Personalidades/  gente  famosa 

)  Economia  e  negocios  (  )  Turismo 

)  Noticias  internacionais  (  )  Humor 
)  Informacao  ao  consumidor 


14.  Os  jornalistas  utilizam  varios  metodos  para  obter  informacoes.  Em  se  tratando  de  uma 
historia  importante,  quais  dos  seguintes  metodos  voce  consideraria  justificaveis  e  quais  voce 
nao  aprovaria  em  quaisquer  circunstancias?  Marque  uma  ocpao  para  cada  metodo. 

Pode  ser  Nao 

justificavel  aprovaria 

A.  Pagar  pessoas  por 
informacoes 

confidenciais....  1  2 

B.  Utilizar  documentos 

de  empresas  ou  governos 
sem 
autorizacao 1  2 

C.  Apresentar-se  como 
outra 

pessoa ]  2 

D.  Quebrar  o  sigilo 
prometido  a 

fonte 1  2 

E.  Importunar  pessoas  para 
conseguir 

informacoes....  ]  2 

F.  Utilizar  documentos 
como  cartas  e  fotos 
sem 

autorizacao 1  2 

G.  Empregar-se  numa  empresa 
para  obter 

informacoes....  1  2 

H.  Utilizar  microfones 

ou  camaras 
escondidas i  -> 


15.  Voce  conhece  o  Codigo  de  Etica  do  Jornalista  aprovado  pela  classe  em  1985?  Voce  usa  o 
codigo  no  seu  trabalho?  Marque  a  opcao  apropriada  e  pule  para  a  questao  indicada. 

1.  Conheco  e  uso  o  Codigo  (responda  a  questao  16) 

2.  Conheco  mas  nao  uso  o  Codigo  (pule  para  a  questao  17) 

3.  Nao  conheco  o  Codigo  (pule  para  a  questao  17) 

16.  Caso  voce  utilize  o  Codigo  de  Etica  do  Jornalista,  marque  o  seu  grau  de  concordancia  com 
as  seguintes  afirmacoes: 


Discordo 

Discordo 

Concordo 

Concordo 

Muito 

Um  Pouco 

Um  Pouco 

Muito 

A.  O  Codigo  esta  em 

harmonia  com  a  minha 

consciencia  pessoal  e 

professional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B.  O  Codigo  e  condizente 
com  a  politica  editorial 
da  minha  empresa. 


17.  Caso  voce  nao  utilize  ou  nao  conheca  o  Codigo  de  Etica  do  Jornalista,  explique  qual  a  base 

etica  que  norteia  o  seu  trabalho.  Por  exemplo,  voce 

segue  seu  senso  etico  pessoal,  principios  estabelecidos  pela  sua  empresa 

ou  outras  normas  eticas? 


18.  Imagine  que  voce  esta  cobrindo  a  reuniao  anual  de  um  partido  politico  e  descobre  que  as 
decisoes  tomadas  ali  ameacam  a  democracia  do  pais.  Voce  divulga  apenas  as  discussoes  e  as 
decisoes  tomadas  no  encontro  e  deixa  que  o  publico  perceba  sozinho  os  perigos  do  programa 
do  partido,  ou  voce  seleciona  e  enfatiza  os  aspectos  que  considera  ameacadores  para  que  o 
publico  nao  tenha  diividas  de  que  voce  esta  sinalizando  o  problema? 

1.  Divulga  apenas  as  decisoes  do  partido 

2.  Seleciona  e  enfatiza  aspectos  considerados  perigosos 

3.  Adota  outra  atitude(Especifique):  
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19.  E  importante  saber  sua  opiniao  sobre  algumas  posturas  adotadas  pelas  empresas  de 
comunicacao.  Faca  um  circulo  sobre  os  numeros  correspondentes  a  importancia  que  voce 
atribui  as  posturas  abaixo. 


A. Leva r  informacao 
rapida  ao  publico 

B.Oferecer   analises 
e  interpretacoes 
sobre  temas  complexes 

C.Proporcionar 
diversao  e  lazer 

D.Investigar  demandas 
e  afirmac5es  feitas 
pelos  governos 

E.Desconsiderar 
estorias  cujo 
conteudo  factual 
nao  possa  ser  provado 

F.Concentrar-se  nas 
noticias  de  interesse 
da  maioria  do  publico 


Extremamente 
Importante 


Muito  Algo  Nada 

Importante     Importante  Importante 


Extremamente       Muito  Algo  Nada 

Importante         Importante     Importante    Importante 


G.Desenvolver  o  interesse 
intelectual  e  cultural 
do  publico 

H.Fazer  o  papel  de 
adversario  do  poder 
publico,  sendo  cetico 
sobre  suas  acties 

I.Influenciar  a 
opiniao  publica 
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20.  O  jornalismo  tern  caracteristicas  proprias  em  cada  cultura.  Pense,  por  exemplo,  no 
jornalismo  brasileiro.  Para  cada  atributo  mencionado  abaixo,  escolha  um  ponto  de  1  a  7  na 
escala  numerica  que  melhor  descreva  o  jornalismo  brasileiro.  Por  exemplo,  se  voce  pensa  que 
o  jornalismo  nacional  e  "muito  objetivo",  faca  um  circulo  sobre  o  numero  1 .  Se  voce  pensa 
que  o  jornalismo  nacional  e  "muito  subjetivo",  faca  um  circulo  no  numero  7.  Se  voce  pensa 
que  e  "um  pouco  objetivo,  um  pouco  subjetivo",  faca  um  circulo  no  numero  4.  Repita  o 
procedimento  em  relacao  ao  jornalismo  americano  e  frances.  Se  voce  nao  conhece  bem  o 
jornalismo  americano  e  o  frances,  marque  os  numeros  que  melhor  representem  a  sua 
impressao  sobre  eles. 

JORNALISMO  BRASILEIRO 


Objetivo 

I            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Subjetivo 

Imparcial 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Parcial 

Opinativo 

I           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-Opinativo 

Investigativo 

I            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-investigativo 

Partidario 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Apartidario 

Literario 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-literario 

Serio 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sensacionalista 

Independente 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Dependente 

Analitico 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-analitico 

JORNALISMO  AMERICANO 


Objetivo 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Subjetivo 

Imparcial 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Parcial 

Opinativo 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-Opinativo 

Investigativo 

I            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-investigativo 

Partidario 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Apartidario 

Literario 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-literario 

Serio 

1           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sensacionalista 

Independente 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Dependente 

Analitico 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-analitico 

JORNALISMO  FRANCES 


Objetivo 

1           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Subjetivo 

Imparcial 

1           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Parcial 

Opinativo 

1           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-Opinativo 

Investigativo 

1           2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-investigativo 

Partidario 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Apartidario 

Literario 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-literario 

Serio 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sensacionalista 

Independente 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Dependente 

Analitico                        ] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nao-analitico 
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21.  Agora,  indique  o  seu  grau  de  concordancia  em  relacao  as  seguintes  afirmacoes: 


A.  Meu  trabalho  e  mais  eficiente  quando  adoto  uma  postura  imparcial  na  redacao,  producao 
ou  edicao  de  noticias. 

1.  Discordo  muito  3.  Concordo  um  pouco 

2.  Discordo  um  pouco  4.  Concordo  muito 


B.  Prefiro  acrescentar  uma  critica  ou  opiniao  sobre  as  materias  que 
escrevo,  produzo  ou  edito  do  que  oferecer  ao  publico  a  informacao 
simples  e  direta. 

1.  Discordo  muito  3.  Concordo  um  pouco 

2.  Discordo  um  pouco  4.  Concordo  muito 


C.  Meu  papel  como  jomalista  e  informar  a  sociedade  para  que  as  pessoas 
tenham  melhores  condicoes  de  tomar  suas  proprias  decisoes. 

1.  Discordo  muito  3.  Concordo  um  pouco 

2.  Discordo  um  pouco  4.  Concordo  muito 


D.  Meu  papel  como  jornalista  e  ajudar  a  transformar  a  sociedade  e 
participar  diretamente  do  processo  democratico. 

1.  Discordo  muito  3.  Concordo  um  pouco 

2.  Discordo  um  pouco  4.  Concordo  muito 


E.  Escrever  ou  editar  uma  reportagem  e  construir  uma  cronica  baseada 
na  interpretacao  dos  fatos. 

1.  Discordo  muito  3.  Concordo  um  pouco 

2.  Discordo  um  pouco  4.  Concordo  muito 


F.  Escrever  ou  editar  uma  reportagem  e  construir  uma  sintese 
baseada  na  observacao  dos  fatos. 

1.  Discordo  muito  3.  Concordo  um  pouco 

2.  Discordo  um  pouco  4.  Concordo  muito 
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22.  Por  fim,  assinale  a  sua  impressao  sobre  o  estilo  do  jornalismo  brasileiro: 


O  jornalismo  brasileiro 

Discordo 

Discordo 

Concordo 

Concordo 

A.  Se  inspira  muito  no 
estilo  americano. 

muito 

1 

um  pouco 

2 

um 

pouco 

3 

muito 

4 

B.  Se  inspira  muito  no 
estilo  trances 

! 

2 

3 

4 

C.  E  resultado  de  v  arias 
influencias    estrangeiras 

adaptadas  as  condicoes 
Iocais. 

D.  E  uma  criacao  nacional, 
reflet e  a  cultura  e  a 

sociedade  brasileiras. 


O  proximo  bloco  de  perguntas  investiga  aspectos  da  sua  formacao  cultural.   Por  favor, 
responda  a  todas  as  questoes. 


23.  Faca  um  circulo  sobre  o  numero  correspondente  a(s)  lingua(s)  estrangeira(s)  em  que  voce 
e  fluente  (le  e  fala). 


1.  Ingles  5.  Espanhol 

2.  Frances  6.  Japones 

3.  Alemao  7.  Outra  (s):_ 

4.  Italiano  8.  Nenhuma 


24.  Se  voce  pudesse  aprender  uma  lingua  estrangeira  agora,  qual  lingua  aprenderia? 
Lingua: 


25.  Se  pudesse  escolher  uma  viagem  a  um  pais  estrangeiro  por  razoes  profissionais,  para  que 
pais  voce  iria? 


Pais: 


26.  Se  pudesse  fazer  um  curso  de  especializacao  ou  um  pos-graduacao  em  jornalismo  ou  em 
alguma  area  relacionada  com  sua  especialidade  fora  do  Brasil,  para  qual  pais  voce  iria? 


Pais: 
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27.  De  maneira  geral,  voce  diria  que  le  mais  escritores  brasileiros,  americanos.  europeus  ou  um 
mix  de  autores  de  diferentes  nacionalidades? 

1.  Brasileiros  3.  Europeus 

2.  Americanos  4.  Mix  de  autores  de  diferentes 

nacionalidades 


28.  Qual  a  nacionalidade  mais  frequente,  se  existe  alguma,  dos  seus  autores  preferidos  de 
novelas,  romances  ou  contos? 

Nacionalidade: 


29.  Qual  a  nacionalidade  mais  frequente  dos  seus  autores  preferidos  de  ensaios  ou  analises 
sobre  sociedade,  cultura  ou  politica? 

Nacionalidade: 


30.  Qual  a  nacionalidade  mais  frequente,  se  existe  alguma,  dos  seus  autores  preferidos  sobre 
economia  ou  tecnologia? 

Nacionalidade: 


31.  Qual  a  nacionalidade  mais  frequente,  se  existe  alguma,  dos  seus  filmes  preferidos? 
Nacionalidade  dos  filmes  preferidos: 


32.  Assinale  as  publicacoes  internacionais  que  voce  le  pelo  menos  uma  vez  por  mes  seja  em 
forma  impressa  ou  via  internet: 

1.  American  Journalism  Review  13.  Le  Monde 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times  14.  La  Nation 

3.  Boston  Globe  15.  New  York  Times 

4.  Clarin  16.  Newsweek 

5.  Economist  17.  The  Observer 

6.  Excelsior  18.  EI  Pais 

7.  Financial  Times  19.  Le  Point 

8.  Le  Figaro  20.  Time  Magazine 

9.  France-Soir  21.  Wall  Street  Journal 

10.  The  Guardian  22.  The  Washington  Post 

11.  Intern.  Herald  Tribune  23.  Outros: 


12.  The  Independent 
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33.  Assinale  as  estacoes  de  TV  estrangeiras  que  voce  costuma  assistir: 

1.  ABC  5.  Outras  estacoes  de  TV  americanas 

2.  CBS  Quais? 

3.  CNN  6.  Outras   estacoes  latino-americanas 

4.  NBC  Quais? 

5.  Televisa/Univision  7.  Estacoes  de  TV  europeias 

Quais? 


8.  Nao  assiste  a  canais  estrangeiros 


Esta  e  a  ultima  parte  deste  questionario.  As  proximas  questoes  de  cunho  pessoal  serao 
utilizadas  para  fins  estatisticos  e  ajudarao  a  interpretar  os  resultados  deste  estudo.  Por  favor, 
responda  a  todas  as  questoes. 


34.  Qual  o  seu  sexo? 

1.  Masculino  2.    Feminino 

35.  Em  que  ano  voce  nasceu? 

Ano 


36.  Onde  voce  nasceu? 

1.  Cidade: 2.  Estado: 


37.  Qual  a  sua  condicao  conjugal? 

1.  Casado  2.  Solteiro  3.  Divorciado/Separado  4.  Viiivo 

38.  Em  que  grupo  etnico  racial  voce  se  coloca: 

1.  Ascendencia  europeia  3.  Ascendencia  indigena 

2.  Ascendencia  africana  4.  Ascendencia  asiatica 

5.  Ascendencia  mista 
Especifique: 

39.  Qual  a  sua  filiaQao  religiosa: 

1.  Catolicismo  4.  Espiritismo 

2.  Protestantismo  5.  Umbandismo 

3.  Judaismo  6.   Outra: 


7.  Nenhuma 
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40.  Voce  e  filiado  a  algum  partido  politico  ou  tern  preferencia  por  algum  partido? 

1.  Sim  2.  Nao 

Qual? 


41.  Numa  escala  de  zero  a  10,  onde  voce  se  posiciona  politicamente,  levando  em  conta  que 
zero  significa  extrema  esquerda  e  10  significa  extrema  direita? 

123456789  10 

extrema  extrema 

esquerda  direita 


42.  Voce  e  formado  em  jornalismo? 

1.  Sim  2.  Nao 

Cite  a  universidade: 


43.  Voce  e  formado  em  outra  especialidade? 

1.  Sim  2.  Nao 

Qual? 


44.  Voce  tem  algum  titulo  de  pos-graduacao?  Marque  as  alternativas  apropriadas. 

1.  Mestre  em  jornalismo/  comunicacdes 

Cite  a  universidade  e  cidade: 


2.  Mestre  em  outra  especialidade 

Cite  especialidade  e  universidade: 


3.  Doutor  em  jornalismo/  comunicacdes 

Cite  a  universidade: 


4.  Doutor  em  outra  especialidade 

Cite  especialidade  e  universidade: 


5.  Outros  titulos 

Especifique: 


6.  Nenhum  titulo  de  pos-graduacao 


45.  Desde  que  voce  se  tornou  jornalista,  participou  de  algum  curso  de  treinamento  de  curta 
duracao,  aperfeicoamento  ou  workshop? 

1.  Sim  2.  Nao 
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46.  Voce  e  filiado  a  alguma  associacao  de  jornalistas  ou  ao  sindicato? 


1.  ABI 

2.  Fenaj 


3.  Sindicato  dos  Jornalistas 

4.  Outras:  


5.  Nenhuma 


47.  Em  que  ano  voce  comecou  a  trabalhar  como  jornalista? 

Ano 

48.  Pensando  no  inicio  de  sua  carreira,  voce  acredita  que  se  tornou  jornalista,  porque 


49.  De  maneira  geral,  qual  a  porcentagem  de  pessoas  com  quern  voce  convive  socialmente  que 
sao  ligadas  ao  ramo  da  comunicacao? 


Percentagem  (0  a  100): 


50.  Qual  o  titulo  exato  de  seu  cargo  atual? 
Cargo: 


51.  Para  qual  veiculo  voce  trabalha? 

1.  Jornal  diario 

2.  Jornal  semanal 

3.  Revista  semanal 

4.  Revista  mensal 


5.  Agenda  de  noticias 

6.  Televisao 

7.  Jornalismo  on  line 

8.  Outro: 


52.  Alem  do  seu  emprego  atual,  voce  tern  outra  atividade  remunerada?  Faca  um  circulo  sobre 
a  letra  e  o  numero  apropriados. 


A.  Sim,  como  jornalista  em: 

1.  Radio 

2.  Televisao 

3.  Jornal 

4.  Revista 


5.  Agenda  de  noticias 

6.  Free  lancer 

7.  Jornalismo  on  line 

8.  Outro: 


B.  Sim,  como  RP  ou  assessor  de  imprensa  em: 

1.  Empresa  privada 

2.  Orgao  do  governo 

C.  Sim,  mas  nao  como  jornalista 
Especifique  a  atividade: 


D.  Nao  exerco  outra  atividade  remunerada 
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53.  Marque  a  categoria  que  melhor  representa  a  sua  renda  bruta  mensal  (individual,  nao  a 
renda  familiar): 

1.  Menos  de    1.500  reais  por  mes 

2.  Entre  1.501  e  2.500  reais  por  mis 

3.  Entre  2.501  e  3.500  reais  por  mes 

4.  Entre  3.501  e  4.500  reais  por  mes 

5.  Entre  4.501  e  5.500  reais  por  mes 

6.  Entre  5.501  e  6.500  reais  por  mes 

7.  Entre  6.501  e  7.500  reais  por  mes 

8.  Entre  7.501  e  8.500  reais  por  mes 

9.  Entre  8.501  e  9.500  reais  por  mes 

10.  Entre  9.501  e  10.500  reais  por  mes 

11.  Acima  de  10.501  reais  por  mes 

O  espa90  abaixo  e  destinado  aos  seus  comentarios  adicionais.  Suas  observa96es  podem  abrir 
novas  perspectivas  para  este  estudo. 


Data  de  preenchimento  do  questionario: 


MUITO  OBRIGADO! 
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Por  favor,  coloque  o  questionario  preenchido  no  envelope   pre-enderecado.  Os 
envelopes  serao  recolhidos  em  breve  por  um  integrante  da  equipe  de  pesquisa  e  enviados  por 
correio  especial  para  a  University  of  Florida. 

Se  voce  quiser  participar  da  sequencia  deste  estudo  por  meio  de  entrevista  pessoal,  escreva  seu 
pseudonimo  com  e-mail  e/ou  telefone  no  verso   do  envelope  de  retomo. 

Para  saber  detalhes  sobre  esta  pesquisa  ou  receber  um  resumo  dos  resultados,  escreva  em  ingles  ou 
portugues  para  o  endereco  abaixo. 


O  SUCESSO  DESTE  TRABALHO  DEPENDE  DA  SUA  COLABORAQAO! 
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